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SEVENTEEN FORTY-FIVE AND EIGHTEEN 
FORTY-FIVE. 

Tue arrival of the year forty-five in this century has 
produced a slight sensation—in Scotland particularly— 
over and above what the commencement of a new year 
generally occasions. We are all set a-thinking of that 
former forty-five in which such a remarkable series of 
domestic occurrences took place, deciding the fate of 
a dynasty with which an obsolete system of govern- 
ment and of faith was connected, and determining 
the current of public affairs and of social progress 
into a channel which it has never since left. We also 
recollect the extraordinary character of the trans- 
actions of the last forty-five, so highly calculated to 
take hold of the imagination and feelings; a piece 
of medieval romance, as it were, which had by chance 
wandered into the age of whiggery and hoop-petti- 
coats; sounding, amidst hosts of the commonplaces by 
which we are still surrounded, the expiring trumpet 
notes of chivalry. That great round in the markings 
of time, a century—impressive because it is just the 
first grand period which living man must all but despair 
of seeing accomplished in his own life—has now been 
completed since a disinherited prince, tartanned, tar- 
getted, pedestrian, but an Apollo of youthful grace 
and natural dignity, trailed his cloud of self-devoted 
Highlanders through Lowland Scotland and Central 
England, to regain the crown of a hundred ancestors 
(the faith made it a reality), or die in the attempt. How 
much was there concentrated in that strange pageant! 
—divine right breaking its head in madness against the 
impregnable walls of popular privileges—the Celt, in 
his dress and arms older than Romulus or Pericles, 
perishing in a last attack upon the overwhelming force 
of the higher-endowed Goth—generous feelings, eager- 
ness to redress what were thought personal wrongs, 
unselfish worship of an ancient idea almost identified 
with religion, meeting a murderous rebuke from the 
cannon-mouth and the scaffold, and, in the inexorable 
sternness of human contendings, ridiculed as folly and 
condemned as crime! Since all this happened, a hun- 
dred years have passed, and laid everything but a me- 
mory beneath the sod. ‘ It will be-all the same a hundred 
years hence,’ some rustic philosopher might have said 
at the time, as he heard the shouts of strife and the 
wailings of wo; and behold those hundred years have 
passed, and it is the same in the sense he meant it. 
We are only a few historical chapters the richer. 

But the recurrence of a ‘forty-five’ is not to awaken 
these romantic associations alone. We are also called 
upon as a nation to reflect with grateful feelings upon 
the progress which has been made by our country since 
the last of our civil wars, showing, as the retrospect 
powerfully does, the benefits which flow from intestine 


peace. The England, and still more particularly the 
Scotland, of 1745, how different from those of 1845! 
Hardly in any one particular is there not an improve- 
ment ; while, taking the whole together, and considering 
it either by itself absolutely or relatively towards other 
states, an advance of a most remarkable nature is ap- 
parent. In that time Great Britain has acquired India, 
and planted far more colonies than are required to make 
up for the few New England states of 1745, which she 
has since lost. She has bound Ireland to her in incor- 
porating union, making a United Kingdom, which pro- 
bably contains not less than three times the population 
which existed on the same space in 1745. The national 
debt of 1745 has indeed increased from fifty, to be now 
not less than eight hundred millions ; a somewhat alarm- 
ing fact at first sight; and yet it cannot be doubted, 
considering the relative population and wealth, that the 
debt of a hundred years ago was a heavier burden than 
that of the present day. David Hume prophesied that 
when the national obligations came to a hundred mil- 
lions, England must be ruined; but that sum has been 
multiplied by eight without insolvency, and no one 
would now expect that an advance to a thousand mil- 
lions would be fatal to our national fortunes. The an- 
nual expenditure is now somewhat above the whole 
amount of the debt in 1745—a fact which may be partly 
to be deplored; but does it not indicate also a vast in- 
crease in the national resources? Since 1745, the pro- 
ductive powers of the soil, especially in the northern 
section of the island, have been more than doubled, in 
consequence of improved methods of agriculture and 
husbandry; but the improvement in this respect is 
small compared with that which has taken place in 
other branches of industry. The cotton manufacture has 
been created since 1745, and all the other great manu- 
factures have been prodigiously increased. The ship- 
ping of the country has gone on in equal paces. See the 
best exponents of these facts in the rise of Manchester, 
Liverpool, Leeds, Birmingham, Glasgow, from the small 
towns which they were in 1745 to what they now are. 
Liverpool was not so important a town in 1745 as to have 
a newspaper. Manchester had only one. There were but 
twenty-eight in all provincial England, two in Scotland, 
and four in Ireland (in the two last cases, confined to 
the respective capitals). London was then a town of 
under half a million of population—about one and a half 
of the present Manchester. Edinburgh had forty, and 
Glasgow twenty thousand: now the latter is computed 
to have 311,000. Lancashire has since then added just 
about one million to her population! The whole annual 
revenue of the country from customs in 1745 (about a mil- 
lion and a half) was not a third of what is now drawn on 
that account in Liverpool port alone. The entire annual 
revenue of the empire during the reign of George IL 
(about eight millions on the average of thirty-three 
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years), is now considerably exceeded by the amount of 
customs received in the port of London. Since 1745, 
E d and Scotland have been overspread with canals 
railways, immensely facilitating the transit of mer- 
chandise. Enormous sums have also been spent on the 
construction of roads ; and the principal public buildings 
of the three kingdoms have been reared in that time. 
The advance has been much greater in North than in 
South Britain ; and indeed we might affirm, with little 
chance of contradiction, that no country out of America 
has made a greater progress within the last century, or 
ever in one century made a greater progress, than 
Scotland has done in that time. In 1745, this ancient 
kingdom, at the distance of forty years, had not for- 
gotten an unpopular union. There was a large party, 
including a considerable proportion of the gentry, de- 
cidedly disaffected to the reigning family. Some old 
sores, such as the Glencoe massacre and Darien ex- 
pedition, still rankled in the Scottish bosom. Thus 
the spirit of the nation was distracted. It was impos- 
sible, in such circumstances, that there could be any 
hearty application to courses of ind , or to enter- 
prises promising general advantage. t when the 
claims of the Stuarts were finally quelled on Culloden 
moor, a new era seemed to commence, and from that 
time the pursuits of peace acquired a decided ascendant. 
Scottish historians usually conclude their narratives in 
1707, saying that after that time their country has no 
history: a most surprising blunder indeed; the fact 
being, that our history before that period is merely 
curious and romantic—hardly in any instructive 
—while the subsequent period would possess for the 
political philosopher the highest value. A history of 
the country from that time to the present would be the 
history of human energies applied to their best 
and achieving the most admirable results. ost inte- 
resting is it, truly, to see this little nation, with their 
sterile mountains and moors, and only patches of good 
land between, setting themselves to overcome all diffi- 


the powers of simple nature. Now its farming is an 
economical and scientific pugeeeten of principles; not 
yet what it may be, but in t meantime a notable ex- 


i 
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to the busy banks of the Clyde and Tay, not to 

of many other minor scenes of ind In 1839, there 
were 676 ‘factories’ in Scotland. the commerce 
of the country in 1745, we have an idea from the 
fact that Leith, the principal port, then had shipping 
under two thousand aggregate tonnage. The amount 
in 1840 was 19,954 tons. At Dundee, the writer of 


1L.110,694; in 1788, it was L.1,099,148: that collected last 
year was above five millions, being about what the re- 
the whole state was in the reign of George I. 


i 


than eight hundred thousand An old lady worth 
exactly double that sum of money died in Edinburgh 
about three years ago! There is perhaps nothing which 
more emphatically marks the national progress than the 
history of its banks. Of these establishments, there 
were two on the joint-stock principle in Edinburgh in 
1745, and one private establishment in Glasgow; none 
at Aberdeen, Dundee, Perth, or any other town. The 
Bank of Scotland had, it seems, tried a branch at Aber- 
deen, but it failed to obtain sufficient business to make 
it worth while, and the money was quickly withdrawn, 
being brought, it is said, to Edinburgh on the backs of 
horses, the only mode of carriage which was then prac- 
tised. At the present time, there are twenty-three 
joint-stock banks in Scotland, having three hundred and 
thirty branch establishments. The aggregate capital 
employed by the two Edin banks in 1745 was 
1L.200,000: that now employed in joint-stock banks 
somewhat exceeds eleven millions. And here it may 
safely be remarked, that no banking concerns in the 
world have ever been managed with better success 
than those of Scotland—a fact mainly attributable to the 
caution which forms so conspicuous a feature of the 
national character. There has not been, within the 


that of the country, no city 


40,000 inhabitant: tique and inconvenient in struc- 
ture, and pent up within walls capable of being defended 
against an enemy unprovided with artillery. The ac- 
commodations possessed by families of good figure were 
generally limited to three or four rooms, not more than 
one of which would be unprovided with a bed. Of the 
middle ranks, most lived in bedrooms. Arrangements 
now deemed gag me for cleanliness and delicacy 
were unknown, There was much homely comfort, but 
little elegance. It is sptinly since 1767 that Edinburgh 
has burst from the limits of the Old Town, and spread 
herself in matchless beauty over the adjacent 

Now we see the streets, which are devoted to the do- 
mestic accommodation of the middle and upper ranks, 
almost uniformly elegant, and houses occupied by shop- 


of | keepers which a judge or a landed gentleman could not 


have obtained. eighty years ago, And the whole habits 
of life of these parties are equally ye It is 
common to hear old people praising the easy good- 
humoured life of their young days; but it was in reality 
full of inconveniences, which either must have been 
constantly giving vexation, or were overlooked solely 


speak | because of the low state of mind of those exposed to 


them. We learn from Sir Walter Seott’s memoirs, that 
his parents lost all their children in infancy while they 
lived in the Old Town, and that he only escaped by 
being sent to the country.. Another literary man born 
in Edi gh, Mr Kerr, editor of a well-known collection 
of voyages and travels, was the eighth or tenth child of 
his parents. All his predecessors had perished in con- 
sequence of the narrowness of the domestic accommo- 
dations, and his preservation was owing to the same 
cause as Scott's. Can we wonder at such results when 
we learn that Mr Bruce of Kennet, a gentleman of 
estate, who, being in the law, became a judge of the su- 
preme court, occupied with his family, about the begin- 
ning of the reign of George IIL, a house of one floor, 
rented at fifteen pounds, and ae eg | three rooms, 
one of which was employed partly as his study, and 
partly’ be bedroom ? When we know 

t we can ly be surprised at Mr Creech 
telling us, about 1790, that a French teacher left, for 


before 
doubt that, built as Edinburgh now is, many a man of 


| 
| 
| 
memory of the living generation, a declaration of in- 
solvency from more than four banks, and three of these 
| were comparatively small provincial concerns; and the 
j — as distinguished from the shareholders, did not | 
ose one farthing by them. | 
The progress of the capital forms a criterion of 
| | done during that time. This city was, in 1745, one of 
| 
; culties, and, by dint of pure mental force—a perseverance 
| which knows no tire, a sagacity hardly ever at a loss, 
| ingenuity not to be baffled, prudence never to be lulled 
asleep—working out what we now see, a land made 
j blithe with plough and harrow, firths whitened with 
} merchant fleets, streams persuaded, since br J are 
| falls at any rate, to fall for the benefit of huge 
/ mills ted upon their banks, and splendid cities rising 
| where once there were only little towns.. The agricul- 
| ture of Scotland was, in 1745, but the agriculture 
| cotters, embracing not one mode calculated to favour 
/ worthy of the name did not exist in 1745. Look = 
| 
at whist two years ago with a hale 
who said he had once farmed the 
shore dues of that port at L.300- they had reached, in 5 
! 1839, the large sum of sixteen thousand pounds! This 
| town has risen from a population’of 5302 in 1746, to 
62,794 in 1841. A story is told that the mail bag from 
London. arrived one day in Edinburgh, a short, time F 
| after the year 1745, with one letter, being a missive ad- 
dressed to the British Linen Company. It is hardly 
| necessary to remark how huge the mail bags now are 4 
| each day. The revenue of Scotland was at the Union : 
| ‘_ | want of accommodation, the house which thirty years 4 i 
! may | 
! called in at the Union, was found to amount to little more 
i 
| Z 
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income from is lodged better than 
men of rank and fortune were in 1745. 

Since that period, the changes in the moral and 
intellectual character of the people, in their manners, 
customs, and language, have been equally great. 
Farmers then sat at the same table with their servants. 
It locks an amiable custom; but the sole cause was, 
that the farmers had no education or taste superior to 
their servants, and were in reality labouring people 
themselves. Gentlemen and ladies spoke broad Scotch ; 
the former swore a good deal ; the latter snuffed. Their 
meetings were rare, and without refinement. Female 
accomplishments, by which such a charm is now given 
to home, were then unknown. Few women could even 
write a letter; fewer still spell one correctly. The 
savagery still surviving in the national mind, even in 
cities, is shown strikingly in the execution of 
law upon Captain Porteous in 1736. The bigotry is 
shown in the Catholic riots of thirty years later. We 
have to go back but twenty-three years from 1745, to 
come to the last burning of a witch in Scotland. Then 
the state of public sentiment respecting the natural 
liberty and dignity of man, what an idea do we get 
of it from such facts as this—that, in 1755, while a 
press was going on for the Seven Years’ War, a man 
who had been committed to the guard-house in Edin- 
burgh ‘ for swearing,’ was sent on board the tender, a 


were bondmen. We hear more now of the miseries 
among the humbler classes than our forefathers did in 
1745; but this is net to prove that miseries were then 
unknown in that class. Groan as the poor might for- 
merly, their voice was never heard; no inquiry was 
ever made info their condition. In the very fact of the 
groans being now heard, and their causes zealously 
sought for with a view to redress, it might be argued 
that we see something in favour of the present time. 
The spirit of the Scottish regeesenpalives of the former 
gross servility to the 
minister of day was perhaps what 
ciated the national character in the eyes of f 
lish, and produced the satires of Foote and Churchi 
In reality, they were not a representation of the people 
of Scotland; but this our southern neighbours had no 
reason to suppose. Now, the Scottish members are fully 
as independent as any — number taken at random. 
out of the parliamentary lists ; and, if we are not much 


in any degree lost the peculiar religious spirit which 
distinguished them of old,’ recent events have fully 
shown. On a'subject of some delicacy, it is not neces- 


the whole, it appears to us that the British | ven 


marked: the past century shall mark the future carecr 
of this empire, the condition at which it shall have 
arrived in 1945, in physical and moral greatness, must 
be something of which we would vainly at present en- 

and still increasing London may in 1945 be 
eight millions of inhabitants—a phenomenon 
world has not heretofore witnessed. 


yielded to a British sway, and begun to adopt 
and moral ideas of this 3 


How sweetly will the wheels of the 
machine, as well as the current of individual life, then 


century, streaked but 
with the dawnings 
those who shall be born unto our chi ’s children ! 


CHECK-MATED—A TALE 


‘On revenge is pleasing, let moralists contend as 
they will? YORE we Will 


kisson, while in conversation with another. 


more, 


there is something of ecstacy in the pleasure which we | 


rest jury or insult w we have undergone.” 
* Say not so, Mackisson,’ replied the other, whom we 
will call Vincent; ‘the pleasure is rather that of a demon 
n and m q 
creed that of dbx celetirated philosopher Bacon: “Tn 
taking revenge,” he remarks, “a man is but even with 
his enemy, but in passing it over, he is superior.” Again, 
“ That which is past and gone is irrecoverable, and wise 
men have enough to do with things present and to come ; 
therefore they do but trifle with themselves that labour 
in past matters.”’ 
*Mere theory, I assure you, if not 


to repay with inte- 


something border- 
ing on hypocrisy,’ retorted the other. ‘Bacon himself 


was not celebrated for too strict an adherence to the 
principles which he taught.’ 

‘Some of those principles, however,’ replied Vincent, 
‘among which I number that respecting revenge, are 
of themselves immortal and incontrovertible.’ 


‘Nonsense; why should we not avenge the injury we — 


have received?’ 

*One reason is, that we gain no ultimate good; on 
the con’ , we insure to ourselves evil.’ 

~ *T should like much to hear how you make that out.’ 
* Willingly. Society is so constituted, that we can 
never be said to be independent of each other. If we 
revenge every injury, whether intentional or not, which 
we receive, we ourselves without the pale of sym- 
hen probably we stand most in 


* That would apply equally to the original offence.’ 

* Which would not weaken its application to the reg 
of making our 
something of the pain that we have felt!’ 


foun ‘if there be, it is of too diabolical a kind to 
history. If we look into the past, we nowhere see be taken into the account.’ ; en 
a bound forward made by any country; so that we may | ‘Then you would permit your enemy, and one who 
fairly say: that ‘here is a new exemplification of the | had deeply you, to go scatheless ?’ 
power of a naturally well-endowed race to advance in| ‘I would.’ ' 
national greatness when circumstances of a greatly un-| ‘So would not I; and there ends the matter. Good- 
t no person g Such was the con two ig men 
the occasion of this Interview, and little did think 


in 

Their being diametrically it is, 
not dispositions were equally so. 


q the waste and barbarous parts of the earth—perhaps all 
Asia, excepting that belonging to Russia—shall have ; 
then the 
man To 
how many of the dis 8 of the sons 0 will 
remedies have then been applied! How many great 
| questions in physical science and ethics will then have 
| move! Alas, why have we been condemned to live in 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
Session to procure his liberation, the lords refused to 
interfere—or this, that, on the 30th of August 1766, 
the Edinburgh Courant advertised a female negro slave 
for sale. At the latter fact we need hardly be sur- 
prised, when we recollect that, for thirty years after 
1745, the whole class of colliers and salters in Scotland | 
misinformed, their election is conducted with an ex- 
emption from corrupting influences which is not paral- 
leled in ~ 4 other part-of the United Kingdom. That 
1 the Scottish people, amidst all their changes, have not 
need of it.’ 
empire has made an advance in all the prime elements 
of greatness during the last hundred years, such as 
ave seen grounds supposing t a century 
| later was to commience such a period as we now see 
| closing. Does not that period argue a degree of national 
q improvability to which it might be difficult to set limits? 
4 Does it not show that, if no worse catastrophe than has was concel passionate, am 
= 
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vain; consequently jealous. Vincent modest, good- 
tempered, yet reserved; unobtrusive, yet firm. The 
one was affected by every trifling occurrence; the other 
thought few occurrences were of sufficient importance 
to be permitted to disturb the equanimity of his temper. 
Mackisson was aspiring, but not always observant of 
the proper means; Vincent was not indifferent to dis- 
tinction, but thought it procured at too great a price 
if at the sacrifice of honour. 

estimation in which each was held in the circles in which 
they moved. Mackisson, always accessible, easily led 
to enter into the spirit of every passing event or topic 
of conversation, not deficient in humour, seemed a gene- 
ral favourite, and was usually surrounded by a host of 
persons. Vincent, modest and retiring, not easily led 
to attach importance to that which seemed to him not 


worthy of consideration, not always conversable, yet able | the 


to take no mean part in conversation when moved to 
do so, seemed at times neglected when in the company 
of his more brilliant associate. There was, however, 
always this distinction between the small circle which 
sought his conversation, and that large one which 
thronged around his companion—the one was remarkable 
for its frivolity and boisterous hilarity, the other for its 
quiet yet cheerful gravity. An occasional intermingling 
would of course take place between these circles; but 
soon again the members of each would, by. a sort of 
antagonism, resume their former places; like two un- 
combining fluids which, agitated, will assume a tempo- 
rary intermixture of parts, yet resort each to its ori- 
ginal state as soon as the external force which caused 
them to intermingle is withdrawn. 

Between the parties themselves there had long existed 
an acquaintance; but the probability of a perfect inti- 
macy had become daily lessened as the force of their 
natural characters developed itself. Mackisson thought 
Vincent too ‘ soft,’ as he would term it; and Vincent 
thought Mackisson too boisterous and assuming. The 
one would prolong a debate after every point had been 
conceded; the other detested useless discussion. The 
one would wrangle for a straw’s end; the other rather 
abandon the straw in toto. Yet were they no equal 
match in force and strength of intellect, as Mackisson’s 
wounded vanity was frequently compelled to admit. 

Discussions similar to that just narrated, and ending 
similarly in favour of Vincent, were not calculated to 
narrow the natural antipathy, if I may so term it, of 
their characters. In fact, at every fresh defeat—and 
the occasions were many, for Mackisson’s vanity and 
ambition led him to enter upon every discussion, how- 
ever unacquainted with the subject—the extent of that 
antipathy became greater; and as Mackisson’s prin- 
ciples fairly developed themselves, Vincent saw the 
necessity of having as little in common with his com- 
panion as possible. Matters were in this state when 
another discussion, attended with the mortifying cir- 
cumstance of publicity, gave a fresh impetus to this 
mutually opposing principle. Mackisson and Vincent 
were present on an occasion in which an argument arose 
on the subject of party spirit, and its effects on society. 
As usual, Mackisson took a prominent part, and, ad- 
dressing himself frequently to Vincent, ultimately in- 
volved him in the discussion. As it became warm, 
however, the latter proposed that it should cease, there 
being no necessity for permitting it to proceed to the 
extent which it promised to do. 

*T'll allow it to cease,’ said Mackisson, ‘if you admit 

vanquished?’ 

‘By no means,’ replied the other ; ‘ yet I am no longer 

to continue the argument.’ Those, however, 
who entertained opinions similar to Vincent’s, and had 
in a degree abandoned their cause to his advocacy, were 
not desirous that the discussion should terminate in so 
unsatisf: a manner. At 
he again replied to the positions w been assu 
by Mackisson, and the argument approached a climax. 
* You say,’ continued Vincent, ‘ that party spirit is bene- 


ficial to society, by reason of the force which it engenders, 
and that that force being in a right direction, good must 
result. How if it be in a wrong?’ 

‘We must prevent it from being so.’ 

* How will you prevent it?’ 

* But does not the existence party it 
existence of two factions at least? 

‘Wall then, both of them be in , right?’ 

t can the right? 

*Can it or good of society that any body of 
men should be in the wrong?’ 

* Of course not.’ 

* And yet this is party spirit!’ A laugh from his op- 
ponents, Vincent’s supporters, annoyed Mackisson ex- 
ceedingly ; and already at a loss, he floundered on in 
discussion. 

*No, no, you do not understand me,’ he continued, 
after a short but embarrassing pause. ‘I do not intend 
that any body of men should entertain erroneous opi- 
os sa I would have all mankind advocating correct 


prin 

‘ Well, then, suppose they were?’ - 

‘If they were, we should have the benefit of their 
united force tending in the right direction.’ 

‘Where, then, would be the party spirit for which 
you all in advocating cor- 
rect principles, how could party spirit possibly exist? 
and f good resulted from this unanimity, how would 
you charge it as the result of that spirit?’ 

* Vanquished, by all that’s good,’ exclaimed Vincent’s 
supporters. ‘ Mackisson, go hide your diminished head.’ 

*T will not—I am not conquered—I will not be con- 
quered by him,’ cried Mackisson, much excited. 

‘Oh, good, good!’ echoed the others. 


* A man convinced against his will, 
Is of the same opinion still— 


but every one knows he has lost the game.’ 

‘I tell you I’ve not,’ he replied, stamping his feet on 
the ground, ‘and I'll prove it out of that fellow’s own 
evr: Vincent reddened at the term, but remained 

m. 

* He pins his faith,’ continued Macki ‘on every 
word that falls from the pen of that old peculator Bacon. 
Now, Bacon himself says, that “ it is good to side one’s 
self to a faction.”’ The misapplication of this quota- 
tion was so glaring, that it was followed by a simulta- 
neous of Mackisson, unable to 
control his anger, or to int of their sarcasms, 
abruptly left the room. nore 

Here, as elsewhere, the vast superiority of temper 
over passion was amply manifest. Vincent, as I have 
already observed, was not a general favourite; but the 
mode in which he had conducted himself throughout 
the discussion, won considerably upon the esteem of his 
companions, Above all, the moderation under provoca- 
tion which he had shown, far from detracting from their 
good opinion, tended rather to enhance it. Thus will 
forbearance usually receive its due homage, although we 
may not at all times be enabled to emulate it. 

Mackisson, on the other hand, lost much of the good 
opinion of his own supporters ; and, the victim of a sceng 
which he himself had tended to create, retired to his 
home possessed of the most outrageous feelings of jea- 
lousy—of all passions the most permanent and the most 
corroding. Anger may evaporate with the passing of 
the occasion which induces it, hatwed may give way to 
a sense of the unworthiness of its object, but jealousy 
ever nourishes and prolongs the cause which excites it; 
and Aa very <a which, in the case of hatred, 
contributes to allay ion, here, by a depreciating 
comparison, perpetuates It Had Mackisson been simpl. 
angry, a few hours would have sufficed to allay the feel- 
ing; but being also jealous, we find him days subse- 
quentl: i his resentment, and seeking to avenge 

in a manner peculiarly characteristic. 


| | 
| 

| 
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Inferiority, and the publicity which had accompanied 
the last manifestation of it, were the causes of Mackis- 
son’s jealousy. It therefore became his object to lessen 
its degree in any possible shape, accompanied with equal 
publicity. How, he selahel could that object be at- 
tained? All contest with Vincent in debate or general 
acquirement, he was reluctantly compelled to admit, 
was vain. Vincent was too far in advance, and too in- 
dustrious himself, to permit a fair chance of speed: 

equality. Would games of skill effect the object? It 
seemed unlikely. Vincent was noadmirer of, and sel- 
dom played them. Little credit was therefore to be pro- 
cured by excelling him at them. But there was one game, 
superior to them all, confessedly a game of mind, of 
which was ‘ond, and at which he 
possessed the reputation of being an expert player. Was 
it possible to contend with him at t po orl van- 
quish him with his own weapons? Oh what triumph for 
him, Mackisson! what humiliation for his opponent if it 
were! And it should be possible! Nights and days 
would he devote to all the intricacies of the game, to all 
the mysteries of the several moves; and then, when he 
had rendered himself master of them, then he would 
challenge and conquer his opponent, under circumstances 
boss should obliterate the memory of all past discom- 

tures. 

Mackisson had energy and perseverance, and some 
talent, although of a second grade. To resolve to 
prosecute the study of the game, was to do so. Every 
spare moment was devoted to it—all mere pleasure 
sacrificed to it. Every move was patiently investi- 
gated, and a variety of combinations committed to heart 
over and over again; and then, when he thought him- 
self sufficiently proficient, he requested Vincent to pass 
an evening with him, transmitting at the same time 
invitations to all their mutual acquaintances to be 
there. Vincent went, and found to his surprise many 
persons assembled. The feeling, however, soon wore 
off. Mackisson was unusually gay, and. somewhat 
marked in his attentions to Vincent. The latter, re- 
garding this conduct as the result of a desire to atone 
for the occurrence of the last meeting, responded with 
cordiality. At length Mackisson proposed to Vincent 
that they should play a game of chess. ‘I suppose,’ 
he added, ‘there is very little probability of my being 
conqueror, having but within the last few weeks ac- 
quired a knowledge of the game.’ The truth at once 
occurred to Vincent ; Mackisson had learned the game 
to compete with him, and the guests had been assembled 
to witness what he undoubtedly expected would be his 
triumph. ‘ Mackisson,’ observed Vincent, giving utter- 
ance to his suspicions, ‘ I perceive this is a preconcerted 
challenge?’ ‘I candidly confess it, said Mackisson, 
‘and these gentlemen will bear witness of my intention 
to win back the many laurels I have lost.’ ‘ A challenge, 
a challenge!’ cried the guests; ‘let’s have the game; 
five to one on Mackisson ; four to one on Vincent,’ &c. 
‘I accept the challenge,’ replied Vincent, inwardly de- 
termined, if possible, to allay for ever that restless vanity 
on the part of his companion, which was continually en- 
gaging himself and others in hostile contests. 

Vincent played white, and Mackisson red, and for 
some time the game was maintained with equal skill. 
‘At length Vincent made what Mackisson regarded as 
an exceedingly bad move. ‘ Your game is gone,’ he 
cried exultingly to Vincent. ‘Say you so?’ replied the 
other; ‘ we shall see.’ ‘I am magnanimous enough to 
inform you,’ continued Mackisson, ‘that unless you use 
exceeding skill, the game is mine.’ ‘ Well, then, if you 
will be so positive,’ said Vincent, ‘let me in my turn 
inform you that you shall be check-mated in my four 
next moves,’ ‘ Pooh, pooh!’ 
dream: I’ve moved; ’tis your turn to play.’ ‘ Well, 
then, check to your king with my castle.’ ‘Ha, ha! a 
most awkward blunder—I take your castle with m 
king.’ ‘ Be it so; check with my other castle. ‘ ell, 

two moves.’ ‘Check 


again.’ ‘Ha, ha, ha! really, this is too 


I move out of check ; that makes 
with my castle 


good ; I take your castle once more with my king.’ ‘So 
you do, but I check-mate you with my queen!’* ‘’Tis 
false!’ exclaimed Mackisson— ’tis false! I’m not check- 
mated!’ and then, a moment after, seeing that the game 
was lost, he swore a terrible oath, and flung the board 
and men to the extreme end of the apartment. There 
was an end to the hilarity of the remainder of the even- 
ing, and the guests soon after separated. 

From simple jealousy, Mackisson’s feeling towards 
Vincent was now converted into hatred. The pit which 
he had dug for another he had fallen into himself, and 
he now regarded that other with the bitterest feelings 
of animosity. No means were left unexplored which 
he thought could injure—no devices untried which ap- 
peared calculated to wreak his revenge. One of the 
most important attempts of this nature occurred but a 
a subsequent to the date of the scene just de- 
scri 

‘Do you know young Vincent?’ inquired a gentle- 
man at the house of a third party, on an occasion 
when Mackisson was present. Very slightly,’ they re- 
plied; ‘what of him? ‘ Nothing of moment,’ rejoi 
the inquirer; ‘but I have some reason for learning the 
character he bears.’ ‘By the by,’ observed one of the 
company, ‘ Mackisson may be in a situation to afford 
you the necessary information: apply to him.’ The 

addressed himself to Mackisson. ‘I know Vin- 
cent well,’ replied the latter; ‘ very well indeed.’ ‘ Let 
me hear something of him.’ ‘Why, he is as good as the 
generality of us; but——’ and he made a significant 
pause. ‘ Pray, go on,’ urged the other, who seemed much 
interested. ‘The fact is,’ added Mackisson, —— 
suddenly to recollect himself, ‘I should not like to re- 
port anything to Vincent’s discredit.’ ‘ Discredit!’ ejacu- 
lated the other, ‘I have been led to believe him a very 
exemplary young man.’ ‘I make use of the term dis- 
credit,’ continued Mackisson; ‘but I perceive I have 
already said too much.’ ‘For heaven’s sake explain 
yourself!’ exclaimed the party ; ‘I am free to confess to 
you that Vincent is much interested in the result of my 
inquiries respecting him.’ ‘ Then is it the more neces- 
sary that I should hold my peace,’ said Mackisson. 
To further solicitation, he replied, ‘I beg to assure 
you, sir, that I know (with much emphasis on the 
word) nothing calculated to affect our good opinions 
of Vincent’s character.’ ‘Can you not tell me some- 
thing of this young man which may dissipate these 
doubts ?’ said the inquirer, addressing himself generally 
to those present. ‘ We know nothing of him,’ they re- 
plied, ‘except that he is very reserved, and is not a 
general favourite.’ One other attempt did the party 
make to obtain some explicit information from Mac- 
kisson, but the reply added the more to his perplexity. 
‘It does not become me,’ said isson, ‘to re 
that which might, after all, be but the result of un- 
founded icions.’ Mackisson was aware that a vague 
more surely blights the character of 
an individual than any definite charge. The mind has 
in the former case the entire circle of offences through 
which to wander: in the latter, but a solitary segment 
of the circle. 

We should not understand ’s character 
aright, were we to suppose that he avoided the society 
of Vincent while tr oe him. On the con- 
trary, he sought his presence, and manifested an appa- 
rent deference and res towards him which he had 
never before exhibited. It is the part of low and re- 
vengeful cunning to wear the mask of friendship, that 
it may the more securely wound. 

Vincent had returned home one evening from his 
day’s occupation, when a letter left for him during his 
absence was placed in his hands. Its contents were 
calculated tly to surprise him. A distant relative, 

sessed of con ble wealth, had died, leaving him 
heir; and the letter requested that Vincent would, 


* The curious may see a game played in this manner in the Ius- 
trated London News of 4th January 1845. 
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some 


‘at his earliest convenience, favour the writer with an 


interview. Vincent, therefore, immediately repaired to 
the address of the from whom he 
learned all the particulars of his good fortune. There is 
but one portion of the conversation held on the occasion 
to which it is necessary to refer. ‘You see, my'dear 
sir,’ said the attorney, ‘what friends we have in the 
oily Had I placed implicit confidence in the charac- 
ter furnished me of you by eg! friend, you never 
would have inherited the splendid fortune now at your 
command.’ ‘This is not the only favour of the kind 
which I have to place to his account, as he shall some 
day know,’ said Vincent: and having made certain ar- 
rangements withthe attorney, he returned home. 

Our hero was now, like all his prototypes, in “pos- 
session of a large income; and although generally as 
retiring and reserved as heretofore, he was admitted to 
be, by some species of — perfectly familiar to men of 
the world, a very fine fellow. His entertainments = 
not sufficiently, frequent; but there was 
chaste about those which he gave, that every ee: 
ance was to be-made. His conversation was not racy, 
but then his wine was of the first vintage; and so on. 
It was evident that Vincent, wealthy and independent, 
was a much more important personage, and had far 
more extensive privileges allowed him, than Vincent, a 
clerk and dependent. 

Well, at one of these chaste entertainments given by 
our hero were assembled many guests, among whom 
were Mackisson and other acquaintances of early days. 
The cloth had been removed, and wine brought on. | we 


1 si sides; and Mackisson’s voice was heard among the 
loudest, although he experienced a feeling amounting 
to suffocation. ‘I'll name him presently;’ and then 
papers, Vincent continued—‘ this in- 

dividual and I have been on terms of intimacy from our 
earliest years, and never on one occasion, I am assured, 
have I given him just cause for an angry feeling. Of 
me he has always exhibited a degree of jealousy that 
was unaccountable; but I have ever striven to allay it. 
He has insulted me, but I have passed by his insults 
unnoticed. He has endeavoured to blight my character 


which he thought calcu- 
lated to effect my ruin. The more adroitly, however, 
to veil his schemes, he professed a reviving attachment 
tome. While he secretly undermined, or attempted to 
undermine, my reputation, he openly exhibited his 
while he stealthily sought to mar 


* | otherwise a man of 


moment of time ; for here is another letter dated to-day, 
addressed to one of iy & most intimate friends, scanda- 
lously, yet secretly as he imagined, misre misrepresenting cir- 
cumstances which transpired between us.’ Vincent 
again paused, and glancing his eyes slowly around the 
table, permitted them to rest fixedly for a moment, but 
only for a moment, on Mackisson. The latter was 
exceedingly pale. ‘What think you, gentlemen,’ he 
again continued, ‘should be the punishment of such a 
wretch ?” ‘It is impossible to suggest one too ignomi- 
nious,’ observed a t. ‘He should be scourged be- 
yond the limits respectable society,’ said another. 
‘He should be publicly whipped,’ cried a third. Mac- 
kisson’s agony was intense as he contemplated the 
bable accumulation of all this wrath on his own 
‘Name him!’ shouted a fourth. He started. 
This indeed was what he dreaded: this indeed would 
be the acmé of shame and humiliation. To be pointed 
at as a hypocrite, an ingrate, a liar! Oh how bitterly 
he repented having given way to an pageant 
jealousy and a feeling of malicious revenge! would 
have given much to have crept gut, silently and unob- 
served. The overwhelming sentence of social excom- 
munication would then pass over comparatively un- 
heeded. But escape was impossible. One faint hope 
presented itself. Would Vincent relent? Oh no!— 
there was no compassion in that indignant.voice—no 
mercy in that determined look. ‘Name him!’ shouted 
the voice; ‘name him! (Mackisson felt a sickening 
sensation at heart; his brain reeled)—name him, that 
we may brand him as an unprincipled wretch and base 
defamer.’ ‘I will not name him,’ said Vincent.calmly ; 
‘he knows the obloguy which he has incurred, and 
will appreciate my present forbearance and forgiveness.’ 
Mackisson at. that moment felt that he could die to 
serve the man whom he had hitherto bent every energy 
to embarrass and defame. 

The following morning he addressed a penitential 
letter to Vincent, acknowledging the unworthy nature 
of his conduct, and pledging himself ever to remember 
Vincent's forbearance with gratitude. It is pleasing to 
remark that he added, ‘I can now appreciate the 
divine nature of forgiveness, and the consequent diabo- 
lical character of revenge. Had you pursued the course 


~which I should have done, you would have rendered 


my hatred implacable. You forgave me, and have 
awakened my esteem. I hope hereafter to prove to you 
my affection.’ 


THE JOURNAL OF A NEGRO PROPRIETOR. 
Matraew GrecorY Lewis—whose ‘ Journal of a West 


he not left behitd the abvve journal, one of the moet 


-secretary 
fortune, which was derived 


taste; for his leading foible a love of great people. 
‘He had always dukes and duchesses in his mouth/ re- 
marks Sir Walter Scott in a note appended to Byron’s 


* Under the title of *M. G. Lewis's Negro Life in the West 


= 

\ 
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cent remarked, addressing himself to his guests, ‘ By 
the by, gentlemen, let me tell you, I have recently 

. discovered so atrocious a combination of hypocrisy, 

malice, and ingratitude, that I am assured, when I re- 

late to you the circumstances, and name the party, 

known to you all, you will unanimously eject him from 
| 
| 
4 and to wreck my. fortune, but I have forgiven it all. 
i On a particular occasion, he had so planned as to ren- 
| der me, but for a happy chance, the ridicule of our , 
i mutual friends; but I fortunately escaped the toils he Colonial Library*—was, during the beginning of the 
{ had set for me. From that moment his every senti- present century, a shining literary star, especially 
| amongst the higher circles of society. Indeed he was 
y the fashionable author of the day ; but though his fame 
| was extensive while he lived, of such an ephemeral and 
{ indeed objectionable cast were some of his writings, that 
| 

my prospects, he outwardly courted my society ; while lish lan . The father of Lewis was, at the time 
: he strove to wreck my happiness, he seemed only | of hig birth in 1775, the d 
}) anxious to promote it.’ A pause enabled the guests to ex, an s 
press in the strongest terms the unpardonable ignominy | chiefly from two extensive 
r of such conduct. Mackisson’s situation may be con-| Matthew was put through the routine of education 
i ceived, but not expressed. Vincent continued—'I do | common to the sons of opulent parents— Westminster 
7 not, gentlemen, speak unadvisedly, or without authority. school, Oxford, and the usual continental tour. On his 
{ The fortune I now possess had been lost, had his report | return to England, after the production of his first novel, 
of my character been received. Ican produce an at-| he found himself courted by the highest circles; than 
| torney on whose credulity he played successfully for | which nothing could have been more agreeable to his 

a time. My hopes of domestic felicity. were basely 

threatened. Here is a letter infamously maligning my : 
conduct to a lady whom I have the honour to esteem, a a 
and which letter I am enabled to trace as emanating | 
I envenomed feelings, for aught I know, up to this very 
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pore AY ‘and was pathetically fond of any one that had 
a title,’ In corroboration of this, Byron, in his Detached 
Thoughts, relates that gt Oatlands Lewis ‘ was observed 
one morning to have his eyes red, and his air sen- 
timental. Being asked why; he replied, that when 
people said anything kind to him, it affected him deeply, 
“and just now the Duchess (of York) has said some- 
thing so kind to me, that——” here tears began to 
flow. “Never mind, Lewis,” said Colonel Armstrong 
to him ; “ never mind—don’t cry—she could not mean 
it, 


In 1802 Matthew Lewis succeeded the celebrated 
author of ‘ Vathek,’ and owner of Fonthill Abbey (Mr 
Beckford), as M. P. for Hindon, in Wiltshire; but only 
sat in parliament during one session, determined to 
devote himself in future to literary pursuits. Not 
only his fame, but his range of noble and fashionable 
acquaintanceships was enlarged by his dramatic, or 
rather melo-dramatic productions; the most popular 
of which were ‘The Castle Spectre,’ ‘The Bravo of 
Venice,’ ‘ The Captive,’ ‘ Blue Beard,’ and ‘ Timour the 
Tartar. In 1815 his father died, and left him the sole 
command of a large fortune, in which the two Jamaica 
estates were included. Amidst all the foibles which 
are inseparable from a petted author, and a haunter 
of the nobility’s saloons, Matthew Lewis had always 
shown himself a man of the warmest benevolence. At 
that time the horrors of negro slavery were constantly 
depicted both in and out of parliament by the abolition- 
ists, with Wilberforce at their head. Lewis had now 
become a proprietor of slaves, and although in the 
zenith of his popularity, the associate of princes, and 
the proudest names of rank and genius of which this 
country could boast, he determined to leave all the 
luxuries and allurements of the sort of existence he best 
loved, to make perhaps a perilous, certainly an uncom- 
fortable voyage to his estates in Jamaica. 

We are now prepared to open the journal of Lewis’s 
experiences of ‘ negro life in the West Indies” On the 
llth of November 1815, he started from Gravesend in 
the good ship ‘Sir Godfrey Webster; and, after a 
stormy voyage, some of the incidents of which he de- 
scribes with the most felicitous humour, the ship 
‘ squeezed herself into the champagne bottle of a bay,’ 
formed by the estuary of Black river. On New-Year’s 
day 1816, he arrived at Savannah-la-Mar, and he was 
met by the ‘trustee’ or agent of his estates, who con- 
ducted him to that called Cornwall. His enthusiastic 
reception at this property he thus describes:—‘ As 
soon as the carriage entered ~ gates, the uproar and 
confusion which ensued sets all description at defiance. 
The works were instantly all abandoned: everything 
that had life came flocking to the house from all quarters ; 
and not only the men, and the women, and the children, 
but, “ by a bland assimilation,” the hogs, and the dogs, 
and the geese, and the fowls, and the turkeys, all came 
hurrying along by instinct, to see what could possibly 
be the matter, and seemed to be afraid of arriving too 


massa; good massa come at.last.” As for the old 
people, they were all in one and the same story—now 
they had lived once to see massa, they were ready for 
dying to-morrow; “them no care.” The shouts, the 
gaiety, the wild laughter, the strange and sudden bursts 


# Life and Works of Byron, vol. vii. 


of singing and dancing, and several old women, wra’ 
up in large cloaks, their heads bound round with diffe- 
rent-coloured handkerchiefs, leaning on a staff, and 
standing motionless in the middle of the hubbub, with 
their eyes fixed upon the portico which I occupied, 
formed an exact counterpart of the festivity of the 
witches in Macbeth. Nothing could be more odd or 
more novel than the whole scene; and yet there was 
something in it by which I could not help being affected 
—perhaps it was the consciousness that all these human 
beings were my slaves: to be sure, I never saw people 
look more happy in my life, and I believe their condi 
tion to be much more comfortable than that of the 
labourers of Great Britain: and, after all, slavery, in 
their case, is but another name for servitude, now that 
no more negroes can be forcibly carried away from 
Africa, and subjected to the horrors of the voyage, and 
the seasoning after their arrival: but still I had already 
experienced that Juliet was wrong in saying, “ What's 
in a name?” for soon after my reaching the lodging- 
house at Savannah-la-Mar, a remarkably clean-looking 
negro lad presented himself with some water and a 
towel. I concluded him to belong to the inn; and on 
my returning the towel, as he found that I took no 
notice of him, he at length ventured to introduce himself 
by saying, “ Massa not know me; me your slave /”—and 
really the sound made me feel a pang at the heart. The 
lad appeared all gaiety and good humour, and his whole 
countenance é: anxiety to recommend himself to 
my notice; but the word “slave” seemed to imply that, 
although he did feel pleasure then in serving me, if he 
had detested me, he must have served me still. I really 
felt quite humiliated at the moment, and was tempted | 
to tell him, “Do not say that again; say that you are |, 
my negro, but do not call yourself my slave.” Alto- 
gether, they shouted and sang me into a violent head- 
ache. It is now one in the morning, and I hear them 
still shouting and singing. I gave them a holiday for 
Saturday next, and told them that I had brought them 
all presents from England; and so, I believe, we parted 
very good friends.’ The joy which ‘massa’s’ presence 
caused spread even beyond the boundary of his estate. 
* Many manumitted negroes also came from other parts of 
the country to this festival on hearing of my arrival ; be- 
cause, as they said, “if they did not come to see massa, 
they were afraid that it would look ungrateful, and as 
if they cared no longer about him and Cornwall, now 
that they were free.” So they stayed two or three days 
on the estate, coming up to the house for their dinners, 
and going to sleep at night among their friends in their 
own former habitations, the negro huts; and when they 
went away, they assured me that nothing should pre- 
vent their coming back to bid me farewell before I left 
the island. All this may be palaver; but certainly 
they at least play their parts with such an air of truth, 
and warmth, and enthusiasm, that after the cold hearts 
and repulsive manners of England, the contrast is infi- 
nitely agreeable.’ 
-The first thing which shocked the feelings of the 
humane proprietor was the revolting use made of the 
cart-whip, and he at once abolished it. ‘I am indeed 
assured by every one about me, that to manage a West 
Indian estate without the occasional use of the 
whip, however rarely, is ‘impossible; an 
upon it, that it is absurd in me to call m 
treated because, when they act grossly wrong, they 
treated like English soldiers and sailors. All this 
be very true; but there is something to me 


E 
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of it on Cornw: 

if the estate must go to rack and ruin without 
use, to rack and ruin the estate must go.’ ‘The effect 
his lenient measures was very much as had been 
cipated. Deprived abruptly of what had been 
y incentive to labour, and as yet unprovi 


g, 
ag 


— 


late, Whether the pleasure of the negroes was sincere, 
may be doubted, but certainly it was the loudest that I 
ever witnessed; they all talked together, sang, danced, 
shouted, and, in the violence of their gesticulations, 
tumbled over each other, and rolled about upon the 
ground. Twenty voices at once inquired after uncles, 
P and aunts, and grandfathers, and great-grandmothers o 
mine, who had been buried. long before I was in exist- 
ence, and whom, I verily believe, most of them only 
knew by tradition. One woman held up her little naked 
black child to me, grinning from ear to ear—* Look 
massa, look here! him nice lilly neger for massa!” An- 4 
other complained—*“ So long since none come see we, 
hon course Unfitted to Maintain the new system 10 
Pe any degree of efficiency, the negroes became idlers und 
i 
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skulkers to a distressing degree, and even felt so indif- 
ferent to their master’s interests, that, when the cattle 
got among the canes by night, they would not take the 
trouble to drive them out again. ‘ They rejoice sin- 
cerely,’ says Lewis, ‘at being very well off, but think it 
unnecessary to make the slightest return to massa for 
making them so.’ Still, he persevered in his good 
designs ; and the strongest step he could be induced to 


| take before quitting the island, was to draw up a code of 


laws for the guidance of the trustees on his estates, and 


_ admitting of punishments only under many humane 
| restrictions. 


On the 31st of March he prepared to return to Eng- 
land, and thus describes the leave-taking :—‘ With their 
usual levity the negroes were laughing and talking as 
gaily as ever till the very moment of my departure ; but 
when they saw my curricle actually at the door to con- 
vey me away, then their faces grew very long indeed. 
In particular, the women called me by every endearing 
name they could think of. “My son! my love! my 
husband! my father!” “You no my massa, you my 
tata!” said one old woman; and when I came down the 
steps to depart, they crowded about me, kissing my feet 
and clasping my knees, so that it was with difficulty 
that I could get into the carriage. And this was done 
with such marks of truth and feeling, that I cannot be- 
lieve the whole to be mere acting andmummery.’ The 
really pathetic farewell which he received from a beau- 
tiful female slave inspired her master with the following 
pretty verses :— 


YARRA. 


Poor Yarra comes to bid farewell, 
But Yarra’s lips can never say it ; 
Her swimming eyes, her bosom’s swell— 
The debt she owes you, these must pay it. 
She ne’er can speak, though tears can start, 
Her grief that fate so soon removes you ; 
But One there is who reads the heart, 
And well He knows how Yarra loves you. 


See, massa, see this sable boy: 
When chill disease had nipped his flower, 
You came and spoke the word of joy, 
And poured the juice of healing power. 
To visit far Jamaica’s shore, 
Had no kind angel deigned to move you, 
These laughing eyes had laughed no more, 
Nor Yarra lived to thank and love you. 
Then grieve not, massa, that to view 
Our isle you left your English pleasures ; 
One tear, which falls in grateful dew, 
Is wrth the best of Britain’s treasures. 
And sure the thought will bring relief, 
Whate’er your fate, wherever rove you, 
Your wealth’s not gained through pain and grief, 
. But given by hands and hearts that love you. 
May He who bade you cross the wave, 
Through care for Afric’s sons and 
‘When round your bark the billows rave, 
In safety guide you through the waters! 
By all you love with smiles be met ; 
Through life each good man’s tongue approve Fy 
And though far distant, don't forget, 7 
While Yarra lives, she'll live to love you! 


After another rough passage, Mr Lewis landed at 
Gravesend on the Ist June 1816. He made but a short 
stay in London, and started for Italy, meeting at Geneva 
his friends Lord Byron and the unfortunate Shelly. By 
the advice and assistance of these poets Lewis made a 
codicil to his will, which bore exclusive reference to the 
comfort of his slaves. ‘Having convinced myself, he 
testifies, ‘that the negroes cannot with certainty be 
protected in their rights and comforts if they are left 
entirely to the care of an attorney, and never visited 
happening again, to the very utmost of that power 
which the law allows me. I therefore order that who- 
ever shall, after my death, be in possession of my estate 
of Cornwall, shall (if a man) pass three whole calendar 


months in Jamaica every third year, either in person, 
| or by deputing one of his sons, or one of his 
\" a woman, she must perform this condition either in 


by their proprietor, I wish to prevent this from ever | Hi 


her own person, or by deputing her husband, or one of 
her sons, or one of her brothers.’ To this codicil the 
illustrious names of Byron and Percy Bysshe Shelly, 
with the less known one of John Polidori, are appended 
as witnesses to the testator’s signature. 

The interest which Lewis took in his Jamaica negroes 
would not allow him to rest in England, and, unwilling 
to impose a condition on his successors which he shrunk 
from fulfilling himself, he embarked for a second visit 
to his estates in the following year, arriving at Cornwall 
on the 25th January 1818. All his dependents were, 
he writes to his mother, ‘delighted to see me; but all 
said that everything during my absence had gone on 
just as if I had never left them; that all their superin- 
tendents were kind to them, treated them well, and they 
were quite easy ‘and contented. Many have come to 
tell me how sick they were, and likely to die, if they 
had not been so well nursed in the hospital; others 
have been to say, that they had formerly complained to 
me of such and such things, but now they were so well 
treated, that they begged to withdraw their complaints, 
and assured me that they were ready to do anything that 
might be thought necessary for my service. On the 
other hand, my attorneys declare themselves well satis- 
fied with the general conduct of my negroes. One of 
them (who is also attorney for Lord Holland’s estate, 
adjoining mine) owns that he finds it much more trouble- 
some to manage Lord H.’s negroes than mine, and that 
mine work much better. In particular, they have al- 
ready dug one hundred acres of cane-holes, without any 
hired assistance, for next year's planting, while Lord 
H.’s have not dug one acre, although he has forty 
negroes more, and pays nearly L.400 a-year for hired 
labour besides. If all this had been written to me, I 
should not have believed a word of it. But I see it with 
my own eyes, and shall leave the island with a heart a 
thousand pounds lighter, for having acquired the cer- 
tainty that I leave my poor negroes in hands that will 
treat them kindly."* In his journal he states, under the 
14th February, ‘ Although I have now at least seen every 
one of them, and have conversed with numbers, I have 
not yet been able to find one person who had so much as 
even an imaginary grievance to lay before me. Yet I 
find that it has been found necessary to punish with the 
lash, although only in a very few instances; but then 
this only took place on the commission of absolute crimes, 
and in cases where its necessity and justice were so uni- 
versally felt not only be others, but by the sufferers 
themselves, that instead of complaining, they seem 
only to be afraid of their offence coming to my know- 
ledge; to prevent which, they affect to be more satisfied 
and happy than all the rest; and now, when I see a 
mouth grinning from ear to ear with a more than ordi- 
nary expansion of jaw, I never fail to find, on inquiry, 
that its proprietor is one of those who have been punished 
during my absence. I then take care to give them an 
opportunity of making a complaint, if they should have 
any to make; but none is uttered; “everything has 
gone on perfectly well, and just as it ought to have 
done.” Upon this I drop a slight hint of the offence in 
question, and instantly away goes the grin, and down 
falls the negro to kiss my feet, confess his fault, and 
“beg massa forgib, and them never do so bad thing more 
to fret massa, and them beg massa pardon, hard, quite 
hard!” But not one of them has denied the justice of 
his punishment, or complained of undue severity on the 
part of his superintendents.’ 

One chief inducement for Mr Lewis’s second trip 
was to visit his other estate, which was situated near 
the northernmost extremity of the island, and called 

ordley. The extraordinary condition in which he 
found this plantation is thus detailed:—‘ Report had 
assured me that Hordley was the best-managed estate 
in the island; and, as far as the soil was concerned, re- 
port appeared to have said true: but my trustee had 
also assured me that my negroes were the most contented 


* Life and Correspondence, vol. ii. 
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and best-disposed, and here there was a lamentable in- 
correctness in the account. I found them in a perfect 
uproar; complaints of all kinds stunned me from all 
quarters; all the blacks accused all the whites, and all 
the whites accused all the blacks; and, as far as I could 
make out, both parties were extremely in the right. 
There was no attachment to the soil to be found here ; 
negroes declared, one and all, that if I went away, 
and left them to groan under the same system of oppres- 
| sion, without appeal or hope of redress, they would fol- 
‘low my carriage and establish themselves at Cornwall. 
* * * Thad been assured that, in order to produce any 
sort of tranquillity upon the estate, I must begin by dis- 
lacing the trustee, the physician, the four white book- 
4 and the four black governors. What with the 
| general clamour, the assertions and denials, the tears and 
| the passion, the odious falsehoods, and the still more 
| odious truths, and (worst of all to me) my own vexation 
‘and disappointment at finding things so different from 
my expectations, my brain was nearly turned, and I felt 
strongly tempted to set off as fast as I could, and leave 
all these black and white devils to tear one another to 
pieces—an amusement in which they ap; to be 
perfectly ready to indulge themselves. It was, how- 
ever, considerable relief to me to find, upon examination, 
that no act of personal ill-treatment was alleged against 
the trustee himself, who was allowed to be sufficiently 
humane in his own nature, and was only complained of 
for allowing the negroes to be maltreated by the book- 
keepers, and other inferior agents, with absolute impu- 
nity. Being an excellent planter, he confined his atten- 
tion entirely to the cultivation of the soil, and when the 
negroes came to complain of some act of cruelty or op- 
pression committed by the book-keepers or the black 
governors, he refused to listen to them, and left their 
complaints uninquired into, and consequently unre- 
dressed. The result was, that the negroes were worse 
off than if he had been acruel man himself; for his 
cruelty would have given them only one tyrant, where- 
as his indolence left them at the mercy of eight. Still, 
they said that they would be well contented to have him 
continue their trustee, provided that I would appoint 
some protector, to whom they might appeal in cases of 
injustice and ill . A protector being appointed, 
and some of the inferior officers su ‘I read to 
them my regulations for allowing them new holidays, 
additional allowances of salt, fish, rum, and sugar, with a 
variety of other indulgences and measures taken for pro- 
tection, &e. All which, assisted by a couple of dances, 
and distribution of money on the day of my departure, 
had such an effect upon their tempers, that I left them 
in as good humour, apparently, as I found them in bad.’ 
A little kindness and judicious treatment effected a com- 
plete reform throughout the whole estate, and its pro- 
prietor returned to Cornwall. 
The good which Mr Lewis’s presence and benevolent 
management effected, may be inferred from the closing 
graph in his journal. ‘What other negroes may 
I will not pretend to guess; but I am certain that 
there cannot be more tractable or better disposed persons 
(take them for all in all) than my negroes of Cornwall. 
I only wish that, in my future dealings with white per- 
sons, whether in Jamaica or out of it, I could but meet 
with half so much gratitude, affection, and goodwill.’ 
On the 4th May 1818 Lewis embarked on his home- 
ward voyage. He was in excellent health at this time ; 
but some days after, the dreaded yellow fever made 
itself apparent on board. More from fright than real 
illness, Mr Lewis took to bed; and feeling one night 
extremely discomposed, he had the ship’s steward called 
up, and demanded a dose of an emetic. Remonstrance 
was useless: in the hurry of the moment, to comply 
with his impatience, a strong emetic was imprudently 
administe’ by the steward, who had the care of the 
medicine chest ; and on the 14th May our amiable jour- 
nalist breathed his last. His remains were on the 


most frivolous and most of human qualities 
—a fashionable novelist, a butterfly of fashion, yet at 
bottom a right-hearted and conscientious man. ‘I 
would,’ says Byron— 


*I would give many a sugar-cane 
Mat. Lewis were alive again.’ 


DISCOVERIES IN PRINTING. 


Unpver the head of ‘New Graphic Wonders,’ we de- 
scribed in our 58th number an invention by which the 
finest engraving on steel can be transferred to other 

so as to multiply impressions to infinity. We 
also adverted to a second process by which the same 
advantage can be obtained for letterpress, by means 
of what the patentees designate Anastatic Printing. 
The means by which this is to be accomplished has 
been fully developed in the February number of the 
Art-Union. ‘ Let us suppose a newspaper about to be 
reprinted by this means. The sheet is first moistened 
with dilute acid, and placed between sheets of blot- 
ting-paper, in order that the superfluous moisture ma 
be absorbed. The ink neutralises the acid, which 
is pressed out from the blank spaces only, and etches 
them away. In all cases where the let is of 
recent date, or not perhaps older than half a year, a 
few minutes suffice for this purpose. The paper is 
then carefully placed upon the plate with which the 
letterpress to be transferred is in immediate contact, 
and the whole passed under a press, on removal from 
which, and on carefully disengaging the paper, the 
letters are found in reverse on the plate, which is then 
rubbed with a preparation of gum, after which the let- 
ters receive an addition of ink, which is immediately 
incorporated with that by which they are already formed. 
These operations are effected in a few minutes. The 
surface of the plate round the letters is bitten in a very 
slight degree by the acid, and on the application of the 
ink it is rejected by the zinc, and received only by the 
letters, which are charged with the ink by the common 
roller used in hand-printing. Each letter comes from 
the press as clear as if it had been imprinted by type 
metal ; and the copies are fac-similes which cannot be 
distinguished from the original sheet. 

* Thus far it may be necessary to describe the process, 
that it may be understood by those of our readers who 
are not versant with lithographic manipulation ; those 
who are, will recognise some similarity in the methods 
of preparing the stone and the zinc, as far as regards 
the gum, &c. The practicability of transferring letter- 
press, especially prepared or quite recent, to stone or 
zinc, has long been known. A main advantage, how- 
ever, and a most important one, by the zine 
over the stone, as a mere material to work from, is its 
portability, and being easily formed into a cylinder ; for, 
although we have only spoken of a plate of zinc in rela- 
tion with the results we have witnessed, it is to be un- 
derstood that in extensive operations cylinders will be 
employed.’ Thus it will be seen that the new pro- 
cess produces all the effects of stereotyping, with the 
advantage of taking the duplicate from a printed im- 
pression, instead of from the metal types themselves. 
So far, however, as we can ascertain, one disadvantage 
attaches to the new process, which is, that in working 
off impressions from the zinc plates, a kind of press must 
be used different from that employed for types—one 
partaking somewhat of the nature of a lithographi 
press. Till, therefore, the inventors proceed with t 
improvements so far as to cause the acid to corrode the 
interstices of the letters sufficiently deep into the plate, 
as to make them stand relief of equal height with types, 
we do not anticipate that, as a substitute for stereot, 
ing, it will be so extensively used as they anticipate. It 
may also be remarked that the economy of this inven- 
chiefly be seen in works of limited sale. In 


the typographical arrangements 
beside the enormous outlay for 


| 
| 
day committed to the deep. Such was the un - 
| of one in whom wer strangely blended some of the | sink into a bagatelle 
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paper, an abolition of the duty on which would be of 
more use to such works than an invention doing away 
with every other expense whatsoever. 

In another department of relief printing, there is no 
question that the anastatic process will cause a com- 
plete revolution, and that very speedily; namely, in 
illustrative and ornamental printing. Wood-engray- 
ing will be entirely superseded, for no intermediate pro- 
cess will now be necessary between the draughtsman and 
the printing of his design. It is generally known that 
at present the artist draws in pencil his design on the 
boxwood, and that the engraver, with sharp instru- 
ments, cuts away all the white parts or interstices, so 
as to cause the objects previously figured to stand in 
relief, that they only may receive the sok, peat over 
them in printing. Unfortunately, many wood-engravers, 
from want of skill in drawing, do not render the inten- 
tions of the designer with fidelity. Now, however, all 
the draughtsman will have to do will be to make his 
drawing on paper, and that, line for line, will be trans- 
ferred to the zinc, and produce, when printed, exactly 
the same effect as his original draught. A pen is 
recommended for this purpose, whith may be used 
‘on any paper free from hairs or filaments, and well 
sized. The requisite ink is a preparation made for the 
be to any degree of thickness 
n pure distilled water, and should be used fresh and 
slightly warm when fine effect is to be given. In 

ing or copying a design, pencil may be used, but 
the marks must be left on the paper, and by no means 
rubbed with India-rubber or bread. The paper should 
be kept quite clean, and free from rubbing, and should 
not be touched by the fingers, inasmuch as it will retain 
marks of very slight touches,’ A drawing thus pro- 
duced can be readily transferred to the zinc in the man- 
ner above described for typography. 

Two pages of the Art-Union are printed upon the new 
plan. Besides the letterpress, from which we derive 
our acne information, are five printed drawings and 
an illuminated letter. ‘The letterpress,’ says the editor, 
‘ was first set in type Wy the ordinary printer of the Art- 
Union, leaving spaces for the drawn or engraved illustra- 
tions, which having been set into their respective places 
on a proof of the letterpress, the whole was cast on to a 


zinc plate, and so printed off.’ Neither is it to printing 
of recent date that the invention is applicable ; 
transfers from books a century old have already been 


made, ‘Rare editions’ and ‘unique copies’ will in a 
few years vanish from the counter of the book-sale and 
the shelves of the bibliomaniac. Now it is ascertained 
how exactly they may be counterfeited, not even Doctor 
Dibdin himself will be able to venture to pronounce 
upon a ‘ genuine black-letter.’ 


AN AUTUMN DAY AT BADEN-BADEN, 


I map for the whole summer beaten about from one Ger- 
man bath to another, with perhaps as little defined a 
purpose as Captain Absolute enjoyed in his celebrated 
journey to Bath. I had taken the Kurbrunnen at Hom- 
burg, and witnessed the petit jeu of the players by pro- 
fession, who, now exiled from Paris, fix their quarters 


there for the whole year. I had listened to the long’ 


catalogue of complaints for which our countrymen and 
women flow in shoals to Wiesbaden. _ I had climbed the 
hill at Schlangenbad, to read the inscription upon the 
column placed by a newly-married.count, in commemo- 
ration of his wedding trip, and the happy hours passed 
at this retreat with his ‘Fanny.’ I had seen the great 
lion of Schwalbach, the Fenner von Fenneberg, who still 
retails the same phrases, rendered immortal by his old 
Bubble historian, Last of all, I had met with Russians 
and Mexicans, Norwegians and Spaniards, at the table 
d’héte at Ems, and had elbowed at the Kranchen princes 
and princesses, dukes and duchesses, great and small, 


from every principality in Germany. At each of these 
places had I been assailed with the inquiry—‘ Have 
you not yet seen Baden?’ ‘No,’ ‘* Then youhaveasyet 
seen nothing. The view from the Alte Schloss exceeds 
everything that is to be witnessed hereabouts,’ said a 
chance-thrown companion at Ems. ‘Oh, how miser- 
ably dull and wretched is this place!’ exclaimed in one 
voice a newly-married pair, the first of my acquaint- 
ances I saw at Schwalbach. ‘ Dear Baden-Baden, how 
gay, how charming last year!—the conversation-house, 
the music, the promenades, the rides, the drives!’ sighed 
forth the bride, blushing in her orange blossoms. ‘The 
Gros jeu, the restaurant, the Gallerie des fumeurs,’ chimed 
in the bridegroom in the base tones of his voice. ‘Oh, 
my dear fellow, if you have not yet been to Baden- 
Baden, either go there at once, or cease to speak of 
Nassau.’ 

‘Upon my word,’ thought I, as I left them with their 
commendations ringing in my ears, ‘I must be off to 
Baden.’ So, walking meditatively back to my hotel, I 
immediately ordered my rechnung, and, what is more, 
paid it. I made up pack and baggage. I had thus 
passed the Rubicon of many a previous hesitation. Pre- 
ferring, on account of the warm weather, the old beaten 
track up the Rhine to the Eilwagen with dusty roads, 
Frankfort, and the picturesque Bergstresse, I took the 
steamboat at Coblentz to Manheim. 

In few places, perhaps, does the sun at its setting pre- 
sent a more beautiful appearance than when seen upon 
this river. Owing to the mountainous nature of the 
country, one has but little of the intermediate light, 
the gradual sinking and dying away witnessed in 
flat lands. ‘The sun, long before its actual disap- 
pearance from the horizon, rests in but little less than 
its noonday splendour upon some tall peak, throws a 
last farewell upon the violet-coloured hills, and then is 
lost. THe departs like a man in the pride and prime of 
life, evincing none of the glimmerings and decrepitudes 
of decline ; and as such, he remains upon the memory. 
Accident very much heightened the effect; for I do not 
imagine myself illustrious traveller enough to suppose 
that the scene was got up for my especial gratification, 
at the expense of a village. It was a lovely clear night, 
when, in the distance, one of those occurrences so fre- 
quent in Germany took place—a fire burst out: it 
issued first from a chimney, it then blazed through a 
long range of windows, and, to judge from the heighten- 
ing flames, its work of devastation was complete, when 
a turn in the river, and our arrival at Manheim, hid it 
from sight. 

Two years ago it was a somewhat lengthy journey 
from Manheim to Baden-Baden ; but now four hours by 
railroad accomplish it. ‘Not a soul in Baden—quite 
deserted this year—given up—fashion gone by,’ was my 
first greeting at the station at Oos, from an acquaint- 
ance upon the point of leaving. ; 

‘What! with a list of twenty-seven thousand visi 
tors? said I quietly, making use of a piece of informa- 
tion I had obtained. > 

‘No matter—very dull—last year thirty thousand ;’ 
and he hurried off, discontented with really a paradise, 
like a thousand other tourists, because the Smiths, the 
Joneses, and the Snooks of his peculiar sect had not 
been there.. In how many cases does man absurdly re- 
verse the telescope of his perception, and receive im- 
pressions through the narrowest medium. 

I must confess that I entered Baden with that self- 
same curiosity, if not awe, which one invariably feels in 
approaching any fresh lion ; and as Baden-Baden had 
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always been held up to me as a very great one, my feel- 
ings of expectation were proportionate. And I was not 
disappointed ; it is indeed the very king, queen, and 
whole royal family to boot, of German spas. It was 
September ; the season was drawing towards its conclu- 
sion. Still, sufficient people were remaining to give a 
perfect notion of its attractions when the season is at 
| its height. As some inducement to us later birds of 
passage to prolong our stay, if not to offer us some com- 
pensation for the past glories we had lost, what were we 
promised ?—a boar hunt—a real German boar hunt! 

From the hunting of the Caledonian boar, down to 
these our times, there has been for me a certain excite- 
ment in the very name: it speaks of danger, of the 
thick and noble forest, of the jager’s horn, of the baying 
of hounds, of foaming steeds, of stirring strife, of green, 
and gold, and buff. And here I was to have the reality 
of many a wishful dream. 

At seven o'clock of Saturday, 21st September, all was 
in motion. 

There was a hurrying to and fro. 


The merry horn and cavalcade started me from my 
coffee, and hastily drawing on a huge pair of postilions’ 
boots, borrowed for the nonce, and taking a thick whip, 
my only arms, I threw myself with three others into an 
open light caléche, and off we set. I had taken the pre- 
caution of sending on a stout Wurtemburg hack an hour 
or so earlier, to be ready for the chase. 

At starting, the morning was fresh and lovely, clear 
as in the spring, and on we dashed through forest glade 
and village. A mile or two out of Baden, one of those 
changes of weather to which the neighbourhood of the 
Rhine is liable in the autumn, enveloped us in a thick 
fog, and we drove on in almost worse than a Scotch 
mist; buf, sticking closely to our pipes, we defied the 
cold; and by keeping up a dense cloud of smoke, we 
managed to make our immediate atmosphere warm and 
dry enough. The rendezvous de chasse was some three 
pipes, one cigar and a half, German reckoning, distant; 
that is, about a two hours’ drive. Our cavalcad2 having 
upon the road become somewhat disorganised, we halted 
at a village a quarter of an hour this side of the scene 
of action. All the stragglers came in by twos and threes, 
some on horse, some on foot, but the greater number in 
that most comprehensive of all terms, and teams, a 

as it embraces every denomination, from a four- 
ioand éo a go-cart. If not so lordly a scene, it was 
much more picturesque, because more unsophisti 
than the meet of the queen’s hounds at Windsor. The 
good villagers were crowded at every door, and from 
every window peeped out the head of some village 
beauty. We took possession of the whole place, and, 
the mist clearing off, giving way to a splendid sun, 
ladies and huntsmen, in every variety of costume, horses, 
dogs, and carriages, pipes, cigars, tobacco smoke, whip- 


smacking and horn-blowing, stood out in bold relief, | self. 


and in most laudable rivalry in chattering and noise. 

Having at last taken order, we proceeded to the forest 
in excellent style. A soul-stirring fa fa led us on. Ata 
short distance within the wood was a large open space, 
just in the rear of which were the boars— 


Cabined, cribbed, confined. 


Four had been procured from the neighbourhood of 
Carlsruhe, and were penned up in a wooden 
with a trap-door to turn them out at. The whole meet 
was capitally marshalled in the open » 
foot being foremost, horsemen next, and carriages in 
the back-ground. A short half hour sufficed for pre- 
ion ani tement ap upon 
every face. About ten couples of Noahs hed been 
brought to the rear of the enclosure, just near enough 


to catch a good sight of the savage inmates, and suffi- 
ciently far away to allow a fair start. The ground now 
assumed the hounds bayed ; the boars, 
roused to fury, ; the horsemen ranged themselves 
in two semicircles, and the men on foot completed a 
serried avenue, forcing upon the boar no choice as to 
his course when turned out upon the world. 

‘Sound the fa fa,’ shouted Monsieur Haug; and a 


merry clang rang through the forest. ‘Turn out the 
boar,’ shouted Haug again. 
‘ Turn out the boar,’ echoed a hundred voices in Ger- 


man, French, and English, with every variation of 
native and foreign accent. 

And out he was turned; and away he started amidst 
shouts and bayings, neighings, and shrill notes from the 
bipeds and quadrupeds behind him; horse, and foot, 
and hounds, all pell-mell. He was a fine fellow, rather 
beyond the middle size, with long tusks. He took gal- 
lantly across the small plain, the hounds following close 
at his heels, and we were soon almost lost to each other 
in the wood. Here and there a horseman might be 
spied through the trees. The most of jeune France re- 
turned quickly back to the rendezvous, thinking it 
better to display their caracoles, and high boots, and 
ornamented couteaux de chasse to 


Than rouse the wylde boar from his layre. 


On, on we hurried, as fast as the nature of our hunting- 
ground would allow, sometimes close upon our prey, 
oftener at fault, as he better knew the dodges than the 
hounds, which were unfortunately novices. We at 
length got on the right scent; and after a long and well- 
managed attack and defence through almost every bit 
of underwood, without coming actually to close quarters, 
we succeeded in getting him quite at bay on the confines 
of the forest. Escape seemed impossible; but, worried 
to the uttermost by the bellowing hounds and shouting 
horsemen, our friend made a desperate rush, and fairly 
broke through. Off he took himself to a wide plain 
beyond, running as hard as he could. We pushed on 
out of the wood in full pursuit. A large pond stood a 
quarter of a mile off; at it he dashed, and in he rushed, 
and slaking his thirst, quietly swam about, as uncon- 
cerned as though he were in his native fastness feeding 
amongst his companions. Our hounds at this juncture 
fairly showed the white feather. One or two jumped 
in, (but kept at a respectful distance. The remainder 
did their worst, which began and ended with a bark, 
A shot here at the boar might easily have finished the 
sport; but all disdained to take advantage of so brave 
a foe. Having amused himself to his own contentment, 
he swam out, and, like a giant refreshed, bid us fair 
defiance. The hounds were become mere playthings 
for him, and we gave him all the chances of the 
game. Could he but reach a forest opposite, we should 
be again at fault: the hounds, dead beat, were not at 
all inclined to come to close quarters. One by one the 
pursuers were dropping off, and the boar was very 
nearly having the honours of the day entirely to him- 

At length, thinking the chase had lasted long 
enough, and not — desirous of having our work to do 
over again, we head, and came up to our anta- 
gonist. There were but two stanch fellows, Germans, 
and myself at the mort, and no hounds to receive their 
curée. The boar, nothing daunted, turned round, halted, 
grunted defiance, and waited the attack. The young 
and chivalrous Lieutenant Baron de H——., eager for 
distinction, pressed bravely on. The poor boar was 
still undaunted, and ‘nothing in his life would have 
become him like his leaving it;? when, in the very 
moment of the baron’s assumed triumph—his arm 
nerved like iron, his eye and hand steady as a marble 
Acteon—his foot unfortunately slipped, and the sword 
missed its aim. The boar, slightly wounded, rushed 
towards him, and caught in his ugly fangs the baron’s 
left hand as he was and bit it God 
now, goaded by fury, and thirsting for more he 
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threatened to make sad work of our handsome friend, 
and undoubtedly would have done so but for our rescue. 
Pressing sorely on the enraged animal, we succeeded in 
diverting him from his victim. He turned fiercely on 
the nearest horseman, the Baron K , tore off the 
heel of his heavy boot, and left us nothing to hope for 
he 9 him in the shape of kindness. K—— thought it 
high time to turn the tables; so, presenting his sword, 
our adversary ran upon it, and next instant fell dead 
without a struggle. We returned in triumph to the 
shady glade, and the hero of the chase deposited his 
spoil at the feet of a Russian princess. . 
Thus ended the boar hunt, but not so our entertain- 
ment. It was to our no less satisfaction than surprise 
that we found, upon our return, as if by magic, dinner- 
tables spread under the green trees. Where but two 


or three hours earlier we had left nothing but the sylvan | good judges 


sward, stood all the appliances of Haug’s restaurant. 
What could be better? Fires were blazing in all direc- 
tions, soups boiling, cutlets broiling, coffee sending forth 
its delicious aroma, kellners hieing everywhere, Bour- 
deaux wine, premier crue, covering the tables, which were 
decked with cloths white as the fleecy clouds above us, 
and the ladies, with the sans ceremonie of a pic-nic, were 
seated around them. The Distin family, with their 
horn band, kept up a lively strain, and nothing could 
exceed the hilarity of the party. The agreeable sur- 
prise, the beauty of the scenery, and the lovely weather, 
carried the mind back to those delightful descriptions 
of Boccaccio, so much read and dwelt upon, but so sel- 
dom realised. I think, had every one present been can- 
vassed, life in the woods would have been for the time 
the unanimous choice. 

The fact was, upon the road, early in the morning, we 
had overtaken a huge tumbril wagon, which the prac- 
tised eye of a sailor would have set down for a most 
rakish and suspicious-looking craft. It was strongly 
guarded by six stout fellows, armed to the teeth, who, in 
default of a more intimate acquaintance, might well 
have been imagined to guard some state prisoner. The 
team dragged slowly and heavily on through the ruts of 
a cross road, and nothing could induce the drivers to 
pull up to let us pass; ‘ja, ja,’ and a cloud of smoke, was 
the only answer we could get to our remonstrances. 
The sturdy troop of guardians prevented of course an 
appeal to arms. At the time, the whole thing seemed a 
po ona one of those Quixotic appearances that, to any 
other but ourselves, so well versed in the good realities 
of German life, would have been something too ideal for 
an adventure. 

We at last got on, and the circumstance passed from 
our minds. A little patience not only cures most evils, 
but solves many a mystery; so it was with us. In one 
corner of the enclosure quietly stood our tumbril of the 
morning, disemburthened of its hidden contents in the 
shape of the good cheer surrounding us on all sides. 
The guards were transformed into bustling kellners, 
whose guns were peaceably laid aside for their after 
share in the day’s fun. The truth is, that it was one 
of the annual offerings that the liberality of the mil- 
lionaire Benazet makes to the visitors of Baden-Baden, 
a sort of wind-up to the season for those who are leav- 
ing, and an opening of the sports to those who remain 
during the winter. 

No sooner had every eatable and drinkable been fairl 
disposed of—when it really became a matter of diffi- 
culty to wind one’s way through the straggling squares 
and streets and lanes of empty bottles everywhere 
formed upon the ground—than a clearance was made 
for the third act of this exciting drama. A mark was set 
up, and we were presently engaged in a scene beating 
hollow in its picturesqueness everything seen, heard, 
and known of the trial-shot in Freischutz. The Ger- 
mans are excellent marksmen, and fond of the amuse- 
ment. At every shot arose a shout of triumph from 
the friends of the man who had fired. The music con- 
tinued inspiring and woodland notes, and the approach 
of evening alone put an end to the sports. We were 


then marshalled into the same order as upon our 
coming, and, preceded by the piqueurs, who bore in a 
car the perond hero of the day in triumph, and with the 
merry fa fa all the way, we returned to Baden, where 
again =o we have since hunted the boar over 
many a of markgrafer. 


‘THE TRADE’ 
FIRST ARTICLE. 
BOOKSELLING BEFORE THE INVENTION OF THE PRESS. 


Ir has long been acknowledged that the bookselling busi- 
ness, from its very nature, requires a greater amount of 
intelligence to be successfully carried on than any other 
branch of trade. Authors—who must be considered 
j of the matter—have, as a body, testified in 
favour of this view of bookselling; and although dis- 
appointed writers occasionally show an aptitude to decry 
‘the trade’ and its professors, yet the most eminent 
authors have seldom joined in such a condemnation. Dr 
Johnson speaks of them only too highly, for he desig- 
nates them ‘the patrons of literature,’ whilst in truth 
they are only the agents of its real patrons, the public. 
D'Israeli the elder remarks, that ‘eminent booksellers, 
in their constant intercourse with the most enlightened 
class of the community—that is, the best authors and 
the best readers—partake of the intelligence around 
them.’ Booksellers are inseparably identified with lite- 
rary history. Whoever, therefore, takes an interest in 
that progress of civilisation which has been helped on 
so materially by letters, will find much to instruct and 
entertain him in tracing back, through the records of 
past time, the rise and vicissitudes of the book-trade, 
and by finally looking round on the present condition 
of things, and following its progress up to the state in 
which it now exists. With this view we have busied 
ourselves in collecting various historical notices and 
anecdotes concerning booksellers and their craft from 
the earliest down to the present time. 

Before the invention of printing, the articles in which 
the booksellers dealt were manuscripts. These were 
inscribed on some flexible material, manufactured either 
from the inner bark of trees (hence the Latin word liber, 
and the German buche or book), from the leaves of the 
papyrus plant, or from leather or parchment. In one of 
the earliest forms of books, only one side of the material 
was written on, and one sheet was joined to the end of 
another till the work, or one section of it, was finished, 
when it was rolled up on a cylinder, or staff. The 
leaves composing such books were designated pagine, 
from which we derive our term ‘ ;’ the sticks 
upon which they were rolled were cylindri, at each end 
of which was a knob for evolving the scroll. These 
balls were called umbilici, or cornua, ‘horns,’ of which 
they were often made, though sometimes composed of 
bone, wood, or metal, either elaborately carved, or richly 
inlaid with gold, silver, or precious stones: the edges of 
the scroll were called On the outside of each 
scroll was written its title.* In the earlier manu- 
scripts, the writing was not divided into words, but 
joined in continuous lines. The Greeks read from right 
to left, and from left to right alternately, the reader 
commencing the one line immediately under the termi- 
nation of the line above. This was a highly n 
arrangement for the guidance of the reader, who, by 
adopting the modern plan, would have been very apt to 
‘lose his place’ on account of the extreme length of the 
lines ; for those ancient volumes were much larger than 
we at the present day have any notion oft The scroll, 


* The ancients seldom numbered the divisions of their works as 
we do, but named them after some deity or patron. Thus the 
books of Herodotus respectively bear the names of the Muses. 

+ The implements used by a Grecian or Roman scribe were as 
follow :—‘ A reed cut like our pens; inks of different colours, but 
chiefly black ; a sponge to cleanse the reed, and to rub out such 
letters as were written by mistake ; a knife for mending the reed ; 
pumice for a similar purpose, or to smooth the parchment ; com- 
passes for measuring the distances of the lines; scissors for cut- 
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when rolled up, was often a yard and a half long, and 
the lines of manuscript consequently very little short of 
that, across. When extended, each volume was some- 
times fifty yards long. A roll of calico, such as is seen 
standing at linen-drapers’ shop windows, will give the 
reader some idea of the external form of an ancient 
book, without its umbilicus or roller. Each scroll was 
usually washed in cedar-oil, or strewn between each 
wrap with cedar or citron-chips, to prevent it from rot- 
ting or being eaten by insects. Ancient books did not 
exclusively consist of scrolls. The Romans had also 
books of papyrus, or vellum, folded in square leaves like 
ours. These they ices. 

Such were the articles which formed the stock in 
trade of a Grecian bookseller. The trader was also 
the manufacturer, keeping a number of transcribers 
to make copies of the works he sold. Diogenes Laer- 
tius mentions that there were at Athens public book- 
shops called Bibliopoleia; nor were these libraries 
solely devoted to the copying and selling manuscript 
books, for it was the custom among the learned to 
meet in the shops to discuss the literary gossip of the 
day, to criticise, possibly, a new comedy by Aristo- 
phanes, the tragedy of the last feast of Bacchus, or to 
dispute on the latest philosophic theory. In those 
times when, from the extreme labour of pootusiag 
them, books were both dear and scarce, the shopkeeper 
sometimes hired a qualified person to read a new manu- 
script to his learned customers, and to give an expo- 
sition or lecture concerning it. This must have been 
an important branch of his business; for, from the 
high price of books, the sale of copies must have been 
upon a very limited scale. The works of Plato ap- 
pear to have had an unusually large circulation, for 
concerning them history records one of the earliest in- 
stances of literary piracy: Hermodorus the Sicilian, a 
disciple of that philosopher, haying turned his atten- 
tion to bookselling, extended the sale of his master’s 
works not only throughout Greece, but as far as Sicily. 
This was done, however, without the consent of the 
author. 

When literature, in its onward course, left the shores 
of Greece and fixed itself for a time at Alexandria, under 
the fostering encouragement of the Ptolemies, the book- 
selling business had become of so important a character, 
that a regular market was established for the sale of m:.- 
nuscripts. ‘The trade’ was chiefly composed of emigrant 
Greeks, who had by that period acquired a character all 
over the civilised world for cunning and knavery. Hence 
we find Strabo bitterly complaining that most of the 
volumes at the Alexandrian market were ‘copied only 
for sale ;’ in other words, hastily, and without revision 
or comparison with the originals. He also laments that 
the impertinence of the transcribers introduced matter 
which the author never penned. This scanty informa- 
tion is all which exists concerning the booksellers of the 
old world. When, however, literature forsook the east, 
and, travelling westward, set up a long rest in Rome, 
more ample details concerning their mode of doing 
business are at our disposal. 

The first mention of Latin books, as forming regular 
articles of commerce, is made by several writers who ex- 
isted during the time of the Roman emperors. It is to be 
inferred that, previous to that time, people of distinction 
borrowed works from their authors, and caused copies 
to be made either by professed scribes (librarii), or by 
their own slaves. Gradually, however, the demand for 
books made it worth while for certain individuals to 
devote time and capital to their purchase, and these 
tradesmen were designated, after their Grecian brethren, 
bibliopole. Their shops were in public places: in, for 
instance, the well-frequented streets near the Forum, 
the Palladium, the Sigilarii, the Argilletum, and the 


ting the paper; a puncher to point out the beginning and end of 
each line ; a rule to draw lines and divide the sheets into columns ; 
a glass containing sand, and another glass filled with water, 
bably to mix with the ink.’—Manual of Classical Literature : 

the German of J. J. Eschenburg. 


Temple of Peace; but principally, according to Gellius, 
in the Via Sandalinaria. These shops being, as at 
Athens, much resorted to by men of letters, were the 
chief sources of literary information ; they formed what 
modern newspapers call an ‘excellent advertising me- 
dium :’ announcements of new works were constantly 
exhibited not only outside the shops, but upon the 
pillars of the interior. Depdts for the sale of ma- 
nuscripts were also to be met with in the provincial 
towns. Amongst the Roman booksellers originated 
the practice of purchasing copyrights, and it has been 
clearly ascertained that several of the most celebrated 
Latin works were the exclusive property of certain 
bibliopola. The names of several of these booksellers 
have been handed down to posterity, chiefly on account 
of their excellent mode of doing business, and for the 
care which they took in insuring the correctness of the 
manuscripts they sold; frequently going to the addi- 
tional expense of employing the authors themselves to 
examine and compare the copies made from their works. 
The Tonsons, Longmans, Cadells, and Murrays of the 
times of Horace, Cicero, Martial, and Catullus (who men- 
tion them), were the ‘ speculative’ Tryphon, the ‘ pru- 
dent’ Atrectus, Tul. Lucensis ‘the freed man,’ the 
brothers Sosius, Q. P. Valerianus Dicius, and Ulpius. 
We are informed by Galenus that less respectable book- 
dealers took dishonest advantage of the fair fame of 
these magnates in the ‘trade,’ by forging the imprints 
of those celebrated publishers upon imperfect and ill- 
written copies.* 

With the fall of the Roman empire the bookselling 
business not only declined, but was for a time swept 
away from the list of trades. Literature and science, 
ingulfed in the monastic system, were hidden in the 
cloister. The monks became the transcribers of books, 
and in this laborious occupation the learned Benedic- 
tines are known to have particularly excelled. The 
works produced by these religious men were almost 
exclusively missals, or books of devotion; copies of the 
Scriptures were also produced by them, though to a 
less extent. There was, however, at this period, a great 
difficulty in procuring material on which to write books, 
and the device, more ingenious than commendable, 
was resorted to of deterging the writing of old classics, 
and then using the cleaned parchment for the works 
required. This practice is understood to have caused 
the loss to the world of several classic authors. Occa- 
sionally, in old collections of manuscript books, a missal 
or copy of the Gospels is to be seen inscribed on vellum, 
on which shines faintly the not-altogether obliterated 
work of an ancient writer. We lately saw, in the Bib- 
liothéque Royale, or great public library in Paris, a 
copy of the Gospels as old as the ninth century, which 
had thus been written on the cleaned pages of a classic 
author. Whether on new or old vellum, a great num- 
ber of books were copied and collected in England dur- 
ing the eighth century; the monks of that period 
having been exceedingly emulous of attaining skill in 
writing and illuminating; and at a later period, this 
was enumerated as one of the even 
of so great a man as St Dunstan. ey abandoned 
the system. of writing on scrolls, adopting the form 
in which books are now printed. Yet posterity had 
little benefit from these great assemblages of books; 
for, during the numerous inroads of the Danes from 
the ninth to the eleventh century, many of the richest 
libraries were committed to the flames, along with 
the monasteries which contained them.t In the thir- 
teenth century, books were, from these destructions, 
extremely scarce, and the few that existed were exclu- 
sively in the hands of the monks; for they were almost 
the only persons who could read them. ‘ Great authors, 
says D'Israeli, ‘occasionally composed a book in Latin, 
which none but other great authors cared for, and which 


* History of the Book-Trade and the Art of Book-Printing. By 
Frederick Metz. Darmstadt: 1834. 
+ Biographia Britannica Literaria, pp. 35 and 107. 
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the people could not read.’ For these reasons, the small 
amount of bookselling which took place in the middle 
ages was solely conducted by monks; and works, 
being scarce, fetched prices which would astonish the 
modern bibliomaniac. It is well authenticated that 
the homilies of Bede, and St Austin’s psalter, were sold 
in 1174 by the monks of Dorchester (Oxfordshire) to 
Walter, prior of St Swithin’s (Winchester), for twelve 
measures of barley and a splendid pall, embroidered in 
silver with historical representations of St Birinus 
converting a Saxon king. At a later period, a copy of 
John of Meun’s ‘ Romance of the Rose’ was sold before 
the palace gate at Paris for 40 crowns, or L.33, 68. 8d. 
A learned lady, the Countess of Anjou, gave for the 
homilies of Haimon, bishop of Halberstadt, the unheard- 
of exchange of two hundred sheep, five quarters of wheat, 
and the same quantity of rye and millet. Among these 
instances of the high prices sometimes set on unprinted 
books, we cannot exclude mention of an extraordinary 
work, which was executed in asingular manner. It con- 
sists of the finest vellum, the text cut out of, instead of 


inscribed on each leaf, and being interleaved with blue | far 


paper, it is as easily read as print. The title involves one 
of the paradoxes in which authors of that so much 
delighted: it is ‘ Liber onis Domini Nostri Jesu 
Christi, cum figuris and characteribus nulla materia 
compositis’—(The book of the passion of our Lord 
Jesus Christ, with figures and characters composed of 
nothing). For this singular curiosity the Emperor 
Rodolph Il, of Germany offered 11,000 ducats. As the 
book bears the royal arms of this country, it is thought 
to have been executed by some ingenious and patient 
English monk. We mention the work to account in 
some measure for the high prices adverted to, which 
Robertson, in his history of Charles V., adduces as a 
proof of the scarcity of manuscripts. The truth is, that 
some copies were intrinsically valuable for the beauty 
and richness of the binding; and a few others were ren- 
dered almost beyond price, from having the relics of 
saints inserted in them. At a visitation of the treasury 
of St Paul’s cathedral, in the ie 1295, by Ralph de 
Baldock (afterwards bishop of London), there were 
found twelve copies of the Gospels, all adorned with 
silver, some with gilding, pearls and gems, and one with 
eleven relics, which were ingeniously let in to the plates 
of precious metal that surrounded each page.* 

e cannot find that bookselling awoke from its mo- 
nastic torpor till the establishment of universities in 
various parts’ of the continent. But in 1259, sellers of 
manuscripts, chiefly on theological subjects, became so 
numerous in Paris, that special regulations were insti- 
tuted regarding them. Pierre de Blois mentions that 
they were called librarii or stationarii. ‘The former were 
brokers or agents for the sale and loan of manuscripts. 
By stationarii (so called from having stations in various 
parts of cities and at markets) were meant sellers and 
copiers of manuscripts, like their Roman prototypes. It 
appears that at the time the above laws were made, 
there were in Paris twenty-nine booksellers and book- 
brokers, two of whom were fémales. The enormous 


| prices they demanded for their books became a public 


scandal, and one object of the new law was to regulate 
their charges. Tazxatores Librorum, or book-taxers, were 
employed to determine the price which every manu- 
script should be charged, that, on the one hand, the 
stationarii should have a reasonable profit, and that, on 
the other, the purchaser should not pay too dear.t 
But the most profitable branch of the trate appears to 
have been lending books, which were generally so valu- 
able, that for their safe return security was. taken, 
When Louis XI. borrowed the works of Rhases, the 
Arabian persicae, he not only deposited, by way of 

a large quantity of plate, but was obliged to find 
a nobleman to join him as surety in a deed binding him 


under a great penalty to restore the book unharmed. 
Some books were so highly prized, that they were con- 
veyed or pledged as security for loans, as estates are 
mortgaged. It is recorded that one Geoffrey de St 
Lieges deposited the S; Historiale in Consuetudines 
Parisienses (Historical Mirror of the Customs of the 
Parisians) with Gerrard de Montagu, king’s advocate, 
as security for a sum equal to about L.10. 

From these facts, it would appear that bookselling 
was in Paris—then the chief seat of learning—a profit- 
able calling between the twelfth and fifteenth centuries. 
They were not, however, the only members of the trade 
existing in Europe. Wherever universities were estab- 
lished, booksellers also resided, especially in Vienna, 
Palermo, Padua, and Salamanca. Gradually, ‘the trade’ 
spread itself over less learned places; and by the time 
printing was invented, both librarii and stationarii ex- 
ercised their vocations in most of the larger European 
towns. 

Such was the condition of the trade up to the year 
1440, when it felt the effects of a revolution which shook 
more important professions and institutions to their 
base. About the year 1430 it was whispered in Mayence 
that one John Guttenberg had invented a process by 
which he and an assistant could produce more copies in 
one day than two hundred and fifty of the most expert 
penmen. The learned were incredulous; but afew years 
afterwards their doubts were silenced by the appearance 
of a Bible in Latin—printed from metal types. This 
wonder was effected by a machine which has since done 
more for the advance of civilisation than all the other 
expedients of ingenious man to save his labour, or to 
promote his welfare—rHeE PREss. 


MISCELLANEA. 


Dr Watt's Abstract of the Glasgow Mortality Bill for 1844 is 


marked by the usual abundance of valuable statistical in- 
formation. The population is now estimated at 311,000. 
The ae 1842 was one of extreme commercial depression ; 
but, from the mildness of seasons, and the lated dispen- 
sation of subsistence to the poorest class, exhibited a lower 
mortality than usual. Commercial prosperity, reviving in 
1843, has been at an unusual height in 1844. These preli- 
minary facts will enable the er to appreciate the re- 
sults of Dr Watt’s inquiries. 

It appears that the total burials of 1844 (8092) is a de- 
crease of no less than 2268, or more than a fourth upon 
the amount of 1843. The baptisms of 1844 are 217 


above 1843; the increase of marriages is 398, In 1842, the | 


year of greatest commercial depression, the tion of 
marriages to population had sunk to | in (nearly) 150. In 
the improving year, 1843, the proportion rose to 1 in 144 
(omitting fractions); in the best year, 1844, it was 1 in 126; 
showing that, upon the whole population of Glasgow, there 
is a coincidence between prosperity and the disposition to 
a matrimonial union. It has been ascertained, however, 
that the diminution of marriages in bad, and their increase 
in good times, chiefly obtains in those districts of the city 
which are the residence of the middle and w classes. 
The humbler population marry with less for circaum= 
stances—a rule, we believe, universal, the causes of 
which are not difficult to understand, 

The Glasgow bill shows that the amelioration of 
health in 1844 chiefiy affects the humbler classes, c- 
haif of the decrease of burials is in that class which ee 
place at the mse of the public. During the few by- 
past years, the humbler people have been in the same 
cumstances as usual as to their dwellings, the drainage and 
cleaning of their streets, ventilation, &c. The change has 

in the abundance of their means of sabsistence. Dr 
Watt therefore remarks that, while he attaches due impor- 
tance to the measures in contemplation for improving the 
health of towns, he is at the same time convinced of the 
still more pressing importance of measures ‘for relieving 
the wants of the poor and destitute, more especially is 
times of commercial distress, to prevent disease and deat! 


* Dugdale’s Monasticon, iii. p, 309-324. : 
+ Annals of Parisian By the Rev. Parr Greswell. 
London : 1832. 


from increasing and i with unmitigated violence 
among them. One tetrense he says, ‘to be drawn from 
the facts these wants are 

human life, like vegetation, assumes a more vigorous 
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healthy condition during dry and favourable seasons than 
in others, in defiance of defective drainage.’ 
A system which goes against nature—can such be right in 
any circumstances ; and is not its being against nature its 
cient condemnation ? A royal nage of this country 
has his wife provided for him by the state, and the bless- 
ings of heaven are invoked upon a union where the most 
obvious dictates of heaven are disregarded. Let the reader 
say if we here speak too strongly, after reading the follow- 
ing account of the first interview between the Prince of 
ales (afterwards George IV.) and the lady who had been 
brought from her foreign home to be married to him. It 
is from the Diary of the Earl of Malmesbury, who had con- 
ducted the princess to England :—‘I immediately notified 
the arrival to the king and Prince of Wales ; the last came 
immediately. I, according to the established etiquette, 
introduced (no one else being in the room) the Princess 
Caroline to him. She very properly, in consequence of my 
saying to her it was the right mode of proceeding, attempted 
to kneel to him. He raised her (gracefully enough), and 
embraced her ; said barely one word, turn und, retired 
to a distant part of the apartment, and calling me to him, 
said, “ Harris, I am not well ; pray get me a glass of brandy.” 
I said, “Sir, had you not better have a of water ?” 
_ which he, much out of humour, said, with an oath, 
“ No; I will go directly to the queen ;” and away he went. 
The princess, left during this short moment alone, was in a 
state of astonishment ; and, on my joining her, said, “ Mon 
Dieu! est ce que le prince est toujours comme cela? Je le irouve 
trés gros, et nullement aussi beau que son portrait.” [Is the 
prince always thus? I find him, too, very fat, and not at all 
so good-looking as his portrait.] I said his royal highness 
was naturally a good deal affected and flurried at this first 
interview, but she certainly would find him different at 
dinner. She was disposed to further criticisms on this oc- 
casion, which would have embarrassed me very much to 
answer, if luckily the king had not ordered me to attend 
him. The drawing-room was just over. His majesty’s 
conversation turned wholly on Prussian and French politics ; 
and the only question about the princess was, “ Is she good- 
humoured ?” I said, and very truly, that in very tryin; 
moments I had never seen her otherwise. The king said, 
“T am glad of it ;” and it was manifest from his silence he 
had seen the queen since she had seen the prince, and that 
the prince made a very unfavourable report of the prin- 
cess to her. At dinner, at which all those who attended 
the princess from Greenwich assisted, and the honours of 
which were done by Lord Stopford, as vice-chamberlain, I 
was far from satisfied with the princess’s behaviour: it was 
flippant, rattling, affecting raillery and wit. The prince was 
evidently disgusted: and this unfortunate dinner fixed his 
dislike ; which, when left to herself, the princess had not 
the talent to remove, but, by still observing the same giddy 
manners, and attempts at cleverness, and coarse sarcasm, 
increased it till it became positive hatred. From this time, 
though I dined frequently during the first three weeks after 
the marriage at Carlton House, nothing material occurred ; 
but the sum of what I saw there led me to draw the infe- 
rences I have just expressed. After one of these dinners, 
where the Prince of ge was | ye and at which the 
princess had behaved very lightly, and even improperly, 
the prince took me into his closet, and asked me how I 
liked this sort of manners: I could not conceal my disap- 
probation of them, and took this gga a> of repeating 
to him the substance of what the of Brunswick had 
so often said to me, that she had been brought up ve 
strictly, and if she was not strictly kept, would, from hi 
irits and little thought, certainly emancipate too much. 
‘o this the prince said, “I see but too plainly: but why, 
Harris, did you not tell me so before, or write it to me from 
Brunswick?” I replied that I did not consider what the 
duke (a severe father himself towards his children) said of 
sufficient consequence; that it affected neither the prin- 
cess’s moral character nor conduct, and was intended solely 
as an intimation, which I conceived it only proper to notice 
to his royal highness at a proper occasion—at such a one 
as now had offered ; and that I humbly hoped his royal 
highness would not consider it as casting any real slur or 
aspersion on the princess ; that as to not writing to his royal 
highness from Brunswick, I begged him to recollect that I 
was not sent on a discretionary commission, but with the most 
positive commands to ask the Princess Caroline in marriage, and 
nothing moré; that to this sole point respecting the mar- 
riage, and no other, those commands went bany reflection 
or remarks that I had presumed to make (whether 


her royal highness) have been 
a direct and positive deviation from t his majesty’s 
commands. ey were as limited as they were imperative. 
That still, had I discovered notorious or glaring defects, 
such as were of a nature to render the union unseemly, I 
should have felt it as a bounden duty to have stated them ; 
but it must have been directly to the king, and to no one else. 
To this the prince appeared to acquiesce ; but I saw it did 
not please, and left a rankle in his mind.’ 

Fog in a Lange City—with what fancy, yet truth, is it de- 
scribed in the following newspaper been 
satisfactorily demonstrated that snow serves to keep the 
earth warm: and although a fog is not very easily seen 
through, it appears to us that it is a kind of nightcap which 
the earth puts on during the day, when the weather happens 
to be unusually cold. At the moment we write, there are 
neither ends to the streets nor tops to the houses. Steeples, 
and monuments, and towers, and chimney-stalks, have gone 
off in smoke. The sun at noonday is no longer a type of 
clearness. Everything is a blank. In the centre of the 
thronged thoroughfares, we are as much out of sight of land 
asa vessel in mid-ocean. But what strange shapes flit and 
loom about us! On every side there is a series of dissoly- 
ing views in continual of exhibition. Beef-eating 
compounds of undeniable flesh and blood are threading the 
mist-like phantoms. We are revelling in a dance of sha- 
dows. Whichever way we turn, individuals appear and 
vanish like witches on a blasted heath. What a phantas- 
magoria of dim and vapoury forms! What a universal 
game at blind-man’s buff! St freak of nature !—a 
os icc city partially stricken with blindness — men’s 
visions contracted to an ell’s length—every street a dark 
passage—everybody cautiousand groping. Who's there? No 
answer. Perhaps a lamp-post—perhaps a pump. What 
frosted lights are these ? Is that a house, a shop, a square, 
a bridge, or a river? Where are we? Which direction is 
south, and which north? Is thisamanora minibus? The 
largest objects are only to be scanried by the touch, as a 
near-sighted person reads small print with his nose on the 
paper. Lights, links, and lanterns!—we shall be in the 
canal! It is plain that man is an imperfect animal, and 
wants tentacula [it should be antenne). There’s a horse’s 
head in our neck. We are in the heart of a cloud that, 
seen afar off, would be sufficiently alarming. What a cover 
for a retreating army! Stop thief! “That handkerchief 
did an Egyptian to my mother give!” The thief and the 
handkerchief, however, are both gone. Two strides, in 
fact, constitute an alibi, Charity is almost at a stand-still, 
for so dense i§ the fog, that it is impossible for the left 
hand to see what the right is doing. We have also been 
informed of an individual who had been suddenly prospe- 
rous in the world, passing through some of the principal 
streets without recognising a single old acquaintan 
Glasgow Citizen. 

To vulgar and commonplace minds all things are vulgar and 
commonplace. Sunbeams strained through them would come 
out woollen threads. See how this is verified in the follow- 
ing extract from Kohl’s Travels in Scotland :—‘ I was much 
annoyed that circumstances would not allow me to pay a 
to Abbotsford. may yourself about 
that, sir!” began one of our inside passengers, ressing 
me, after he had taken off his right leg for greater conve- 
nience, and placed it behind him in a corner of the coach— 
he had a wooden leg, to wit—“ make yourself easy about 
that, sir! are prettier seats in Scotland than this 
Abbotsford ; and if you have seen Taymouth Castle, Dun- 
keld, and Dalkeith, you may travel past this comfortably 
enough. Walter Scott, as I know myself, purchased this 
house when it was a little farm, upon which at first he built 
only a very confined and small mansion. The greater his 
means became, the more he extended his habitation, until 
it became at length the irregular and wonderful little seat 

‘ou now see before you. Besides, the house is no longer 
the condition in which the Great Unknown, or rather the 
Great Well-known, left it. More than this ; I cannot com- 
prehend how people can be so incredibly curious about 
sir, peo ve exaggerated the fame ises of Sir 
Walter TBeott, as they have e: e of other 
celebrated persons, in an inconceivable manner. Who, then, 
signet. Haven’t I seen him myself, every ot m % 
po ot out of the Parliament House, or over the hills there ? 
He had nothing of tne a hey oY about him—no- 

distinguis On the con‘ 


erated the 


thing so fine and » he had 
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a common, old Scotch face, little eyes, round, 
big, ch ick nose, that always looked as if it were a little 
swollen. And then he did not look quite so clever as people 
represent him. His broad, somewhat hanging lips, gave 
him rather a somewhat stupid appearance. He had, be- 
sides, very clumsy feet, and walked a little lame. If an 
one accosted him, he usually returned a blunt Scottis 
ge * How d’ye do, sir?’ was his usual mode of salu- 

tion, uttered in a gruff tone, and laying the stress of the 
accent on the ‘do,’ just like the common people. He could 
not pronounce the ‘r’ properly, and made something like a 
‘ch’ of it, while he emitted the sound from the back part 
of his mouth. When he wished to say ‘rock,’ it sounded 
almost like ‘cock.’ In a word, if the good man did not 
happen to be dead, and could you see him there, walking 
towards you as I have described him, in his coarse, green 
old greatcoat, with large metal buttons, which he used to 
wear at Abbotsford, you would fancy that you were look- 
ing at a farmer rather than a poet.” ’ 

Heroic versus Industrious Policy, is well exhibited in the 
following remarks from the Spectator :—‘ French statesmen 
seek to extend the manufactures and commerce of their 
country, and increase its wealth, with a view to increase its 
naval and military power. English statesmen seck to 
render the defensive establishments of their country by 
sea and land more perfect, in order to protect its manufac- 
tures and commerce. The statesmen of both countries 
direct their attention to the same objects ; but what is the 
means with the one is the end with the other. An inte- 
resting paper on the mining statistics of France, by Mr Por- 
ter of the Board of Trade, which has just been published 
in the journal of the Statistical Society, affords an oppor- 
tunity of contrasting the results of what may be called the 
direct and indirect pr for i ing national power. 
A strong steam navy has become an object desirable in 
both countries. The most important material elements of 
a steam navy are coal and iron. The French government 
has set itself with energy to construct war-steamers ; and 
has laboured strenuously, by a system of artificial protec- 
tion, to increase the internal production of coal and iron, 
in order that, in the event of war, it might be independent 
of foreign supplies. The protection afforded to the iron 
trade of France has been prompted less by a desire to in- 
crease the national wealth, than to obtain a home supply of 
materials for war. Meanwhile the English government, 
though not inattentive to augmenting its force of war- 
steamers, has pursued, with res: to the coal and iron 
trades, a course of policy which in view solely the ge- 
neral development of the national resources, regardless of 
their bearing upon our means of defence. While the 
French government has been hedging its iron trade round 
with fiscal protection, the English government has gradu- 
ally been stripping its iron trade of every vestige of protec- 
tion. The French government, with an eye to contingent 
wars, has been labouring to insure a stock of warlike mate- 
rials: the English government, with an eye to turning 
eA Nae account, has left the day of war to care 
for itself. The result has been, that in 1841 the quantity 
of coal raised in this country was at least ten times the 
quantity raised in France ; and that in the same year four 
tons of iron were made in this country for every ton made 


in France. The coal consumed in the iron works alone of | i 


Great Britain rather more than doubled the whole quan- 
tity of coal raised in France. In Great Britain, the average 
quantity of coal raised within the year by each person em- 
loyed in coal mines was 253 tons ; in it was only 
16 tons. In France, 47,800 were employed in 
producing one-fourth the quantity of iron produced in 
Great Britain by 42,400. The prices of iron to the con- 
sumer in France are from 200 to 250 per cent. higher than 
in England. France has not even succeeded in making 
herself independent of foreign supplies: the quantity of 
coal imported in 184] was within a trifle of half the quan- 
tity raised ; and nearly 50,000 tons of British iron were im- 
ported, pig-iron being subject to a duty of L.3, 2s. 6d., and 
plates, bars, and to a duty varying from L.8, 7s. 4d. 
to L.16, 14s. 9d. Britain, in w policy war has been 
scarcely taken into account at all, possesses at this moment 
a more abundant and cheap supply of materials for its 
steam navy than France, which, by the artificial encourage- 
ment given to its iron manufacture, has diverted indust: 
and capital from other branches of trade, voluntarily wen | 
ficing wealth to increase its warlike a has, in 
consequence, only its royal steam navy to upon ; while 
the steam navy of our wealthier traders ‘= short 


— 


notice, su a formidable body of war-steamers. If 
French would take a 


tended to promote their country’s commercial prosperity, 
without any arriére pensée of war, they would find this in- 
direct way of increasing the national strength by far the 
most certain.’ 


YEARNING FOR WONDERLAND. 
(PROM THE GERMAN OF SCHILLER.) 


Aun! that I could wing my way 
Through earth’s valley—deep and dreary— 
Ah! that I could float all day, 
Pinions never tired or weary, 
O’er the everlasting hills, 
And theever-gushing rills, 
Where come blight and sorrow never, 
Ever green, and youthful ever! 


Where Heaven's harmonies resound, 
Holy Peace for ever singing ; 
Where light Zephyr sports around, 
Odours from the flower-buds wringing ; 
Through the trees’ dark foliage dancing— 
O’er the fruit all golden glancing— 
By no wintry blast affrighted— 
Kissing the soft flowers delighted ; 
Flowers that never lose the sun, 
Never close the laughing eye ; 
With existence never done ; 
Know not what it is to die! 


Wo is me! what rolls between ? 
*Tis a rapid river rushing— 

*Tis the stream of Death, I ween, 
Wildly tossing, hoarsely gushing ; 

While my very heartstrings quiver 

At the roar of that dread river! 


But I see a little boat 

The rough waters gently riding ; 
How can she so fearless float ? 

For I see no pilot guiding. 
Courage !—on !—there’s no retreating : 
Sails are spread in friendly greeting. 
On then, on !—in love we must, 
Without pledge or warrant, trust ! 
The white-armed sails a message bear : 
* There are wonders everywhere ! 
The wondrous faith wherein you stand 
Must bear you to the Wonderland !’ 


January 11, 1845. EL 


A NOBLE TASK FOR THE TRUE POET. 


And whom shall we look to first but the masters of 
thought ? Surely the true poet will do something to lift 
the burden of his own age. What is the use of wondrous 
gifts of language, if they are employed to enervate, and 
not to ennoble their hearers? What avails it to trim the 
lights of history, if they are made to throw no brightness 
on the present, or open no track into the future? And to 
pee | imagination only in the service of vanity or gain, 
is as if an astronomer were to use his telescope to magnify 
the pot-herbs in his kitchen garden. Think what a glorious 
power is that of expression, and what responsibility follows 
the man who possesses it. That grace of language which 
can make even commonplace things beautiful, throwing 
robes of the purest texture into forms ‘of all-attractive 
loveliness: why does it not expend its us on materials 
that would be worthy of the artist ? e great interests 
of man are before it, are crying for it, can absorb all its 
endeavour, are indeed the noblest field for it. Think of 
this ; then think what a waste of high intellectual endow- 
ments there has been in all ages from the meanest of 
motives. But what wise man would not rather have the 
harmless fame which youths on a holiday scratch for them- 
selves upon the leaden roof of some cathedral tower, than 
enjoy the undeniable renown of those who, with whatever 
power, have written, from slight or unworthy motives, what 
may prove a hindrance to the wellbeing of their fellow- 
men ?—The Claims of Labour. 
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ut of the British book, — 
and adopt a commercial policy really and sincerely in- — 


